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GENERAL  SECRETARIAT  .  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ALBERTO  LLERAS,  Secretary  General 


The  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
origin  dates  from  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  is  based  on  the  Charter  signed  April 
30,  1948,  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  meeting  in  Bogota. 

Twenty-one  American  States  are  members  of 
the  Organization — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Eicuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  Organization  has  been  develojaed  to  achieve 
an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  States,  to  strengthen 
their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty, 
their  territorial  integrity,  and  their  indep)endence. 
Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
constitutes  a  regional  agency. 

The  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization, 
and  its  permanent  central  organ,  is  the  Pan 
American  Union,  founded  at  the  First  Con¬ 
ference  on  April  14,  1890.  April  14  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

The  scojje  of  Pan  American  Union  activities 
was  expanded  by  resolutions  adopted  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  Conferences.  The  Union  has  gradually 
broadened  its  activities  in  every  field  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  and  its  technical  and 
information  offices  render  ever  greater  service 
to  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  has  the  resjjonsibility  of  furthering,  through 
these  offices  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization,  economic,  social, 
juridical,  and  cultural  relations  among  all  the 
American  States. 

The  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
grouped  in  five  Departments,  namely:  a)  De- 
wtment  of  Eiconomic  and  Social  Affairs;  b) 
Department  of  International  Law  and  Organiza¬ 
tion;  c)  Department  of  Cultural  .Affairs;  d) 
Department  of  Information;  and  e)  Department 
of  Administrative  Services.  Their  directors  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  General.  The  directors 
of  the  first  three  Departments  are  the  Executive 
Secretaries  of  the  Inter- American  Eiconomic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists,  and  the  Inter-.American  Cultural  Council, 
respectively.  The  Assistant  Secretary  General  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization,  which  hM  its 
scat  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  compKwed  of 
one  representative  for  each  Member  State  of  the 
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Organization;  he  is  appointed  by  the  respective 
government,  with  rank  of  Ambassador.  In  dis¬ 
cussions  each  State  has  one  vote.  Decisions  of 
the  Council  are  taken  by  a  simple  majority  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Council  takes  cognizance,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Charter  and  inter-American  treaties  and 
agreements,  of  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  or  the  Meetings  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
also  a  provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  has  special  functions  in  the  peaceful  solution 
of  controversies  between  .American  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  Pact  of  Bogota  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition,  the  Council  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  elects  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  and  the  .Assistant  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  takes  action  itself  or  acts  through 
its  technical  Organs  to  further  cooperation  in 
various  fields  of  activity.  These  Organs  are:  The 
Inter-American  Eiconomic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Inter-.American  Council  of  Jurists,  and  the 
Inter-.American  Cultural  Council.  The  first 
functions  permanently  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  the  two  latter  meet  periodically  at 
places  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  Member  States  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Union  by  means  of  annual  quotas 
on  bases  determined  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization,  taking  into  account  each  country’s  ability 
to  pay  and  its  determination  to  contribute  equita¬ 
bly.  The  budget  is  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  alk>  the  p)ermancnt 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  the  Specialized  Conferences.  It 
acts  as  adviser  to  the  ^uncil  of  the  Organization 
and  its  Organs  in  the  preparation  of  programs 
and  reg;ulations  for  these  meetings,  offers  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  necessary  personnel  to  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  arc 
held,  acts  as  custodian  of  documents  and  archives 
of  the  Conferences,  serves  as  depxwitory  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  inter-American  agree¬ 
ments,  and  submits  reports  to  the  Council  and 
to  the  Inter- American  Conferences  on  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  various  Organs,  and  in  general 
on  the  activities  of  the  Organization.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  General  pyarticipates  in  all  the  Inter- 
.American  Conferences  and  in  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  of  its  Organs. 
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and  Other  Juridical  Decisions 
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CHARLES  G.  FENWICK 
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Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  get  discouraged 
by  the  present  outlook  in  world  affairs, 
and  certainly  there  is  enough  ground  to  be 
discouraged.  But  if  you  turn  back  and 
look  at  the  history  of  the  development  of 
procedures  of  pacific  settlement  in  the 
•Americas  you  cannot  help  but  Ije  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  tremendous  progress  we  have 
made.  What  was  done  at  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  meeting  at  Bogota  last  April 
simply  could  not  have  been  done  ten 

Lfcture  delivered  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  May 
26,  1948. 

The  preceding  lectures  in  this  series  were:  The 
Bogota  Conference,  by  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  .imerican  States;  and 
The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  by 
Dr.  William  Manger,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  See  Bulletin,  June 
and  July  1948,  respectively. 


years  ago;  fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question;  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  Santiago  nobody  even  thought  of 
it;  and  to  go  back  still  further,  forty  years 
ago  it  would  have  Ijeen  no  more  than  an 
aspiration  for  some  ideal  Utopia.  And 
yet,  here  we  have  a  document  that  makes 
what  was  done  at  the  Hague  Conferences 
of  1899  and  1907  seem  mere  preliminary 
steps. 

Some  forty  years  ago  I  studied  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  under  a  truly  great  American,  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott.  He  had  just  come 
back  from  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
inspired  with  the  great  ideal  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  arbitration  qualified  by 
expressions  of  hope  for  some  day  in  the 
future.  The  following  year  the  United 
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States  entered  into  a  series  of  arbitration  Santiago  Treaty,  known  popularly  as  the  n' 

treaties  bearing  the  great  name  of  Secre-  Gondra  Treaty,  simply  had  no  binding  sz 

tary  Root — bilateral  treaties  Ijetween  the  force.  It  was  an  aspiration,  and  all  it  did  tl 

States  two  by  two.  The  High  Contracting  was  to  say  that  while  the  Commission  of  ci 

Parties,  said  the  treaties,  solemnly  agree  to  Conciliation  w'as  considering  the  matter,  n: 

refer  to  arbitration  all  controversies  that  the  parties  must  not  go  to  war.  The  High  a: 

may  arise  between  them,  provided  never-  Contracting  Parties  undertook,  in  case  of  tl 

theless  that  the  said  controversies  do  not  a  dispute,  not  to  begin  mobilization  or  t( 

relate  to  national  honor  or  independence  concentration  of  troops  or  to  engage  in  e 

or  to  their  vital  interests.  In  other  words,  any  hostile  acts  or  preparations  for  hostili-  h 

the  proviso  covered  the  only  disputes  there  ties  until  the  .said  Commission  had  rendered  tl 

could  Ire  any  question  of  quarreling  about.  its  report.  But  not  a  word  as  to  what  t( 

The  scope  of  the  treaty  was  limited  to  might  happen  after  the  Commission  had  ti 

matters  that  nations  would  not  want  to  rendered  the  report.  That  w’as  in  1923,  o 

fight  about  anyhow.  And  yet  those  Root  and  we  thought  it  was  a  step  forward,  as  n 

Treaties  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  indeed  it  was.  But  as  we  look  back  we  see  n 

great  advance.  I  rememljer  Secretary  that  the  treaty  did  not  go  very  far;  cer-  d 

Root  making  an  address  in  which,  realiz-  tainly  it  did  not  offer  a  definitive  solution 

ing  the  limitations  of  the  treaties,  he  for  the  political  disputes  to  which  it  was  I 

quoted  from  Xt other  Goose:  “Leg  over  leg  chiefly  applicable.  t 

the  dog  went  to  Dover.”  The  dog  went  In  1929,  here  in  Washington,  we  adopted  r 

leg  over  leg,  but  he  didn’t  get  to  Dover  on  treaties  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  t 

that  treaty.  And  yet  we  all  felt  an  advance  The  arbitration  treaty  was  limited  to  i 

had  lieen  made.  When  President  Taft  juridical  disputes,  and  it  made  no  pro-  t 

came,  he  proposed  that  all  justiciable  vision  for  the  wide  area  of  political  dis-  t 

disputes  lx;  submitted  to  arliitration,  not  putes.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  limited  J 

saying  which  would  not  be  submitted,  but  scope  of  the  treaty  the  signatory  powers  t 

saying  in  positive  terms  that  all  justiciable  entered  a  long  list  of  reservations  which  ;  < 

disputes  would  be.  The  Senate  raised  a  narrowed  still  further  the  application  of  < 

great  fuss  over  what  “justiciable”  disputes  the  treaty.  Absolute  obligations  of  pacific 

were,  and  it  insisted  that  before  any  settlement  were  still  out  of  reach.  I 

particular  dispute  could  be  referred  to  In  1936,  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference,  i 

arbitration  the  Senate  would  have  to  lie  we  tried  to  coordinate  the  various  treaties.  i 

consulted  as  to  whether  the  dispute  was  But  the  loopholes  left  were  great.  One  < 

justiciable  or  not.  So  President  Taft,  who  thing,  however,  did  happen  at  Buenos  > 

had  both  good  humor  and  good  sense,  Aires.  The  Kellogg  Pact  had  been  adopted  ' 

simply  said:  “Well,  what’s  the  use?  There  in  1928.  The  Kellogg  Pact  was  a  fine  I 

is  no  use  in  entering  into  the  treaty  if  we  New  Year’s  Resolution.  Many  people  -  ' 

hav  e  to  consult  the  Senate  on  each  occasion  criticized  it  because  they  said  it  lacked  I 

before  the  treaty  can  be  made  effective.”  teeth.  Well,  it  did  not  have  any  enforce-  I 

The  result  was  that  the  treaty  was  never  ment  provisions  attached  to  it.  It  simply  j 

ratified.  pledged  the  parties  first  to  outlaw  war,  I 

In  1923  the  Inter- American  Conference  whatever  that  meant,  and  then  it  pledged  ^ 

at  Santiago  proposed  investigation  and  them  never  to  seek  the  settlement  of  inter- 

conciliation  as  a  method  of  settling  dis-  national  disputes  by  other  than  pacific  ■ 

putes.  An  excellent  method.  But  the  means.  Now  that  was  not  quite  like  saying  P 
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never  to  use  any  other  means;  it  merely 
said:  never  to  seek  to  settle  disputes  by  other 
than  pacific  means.  At  the  time  I  was  very 
critical  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  our  duty  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  But  I  have  come 
to  realize  since  that  it  had  a  great  moral 
effect  upon  the  nations  and  that  it  has 
helped  us  to  go  one  of  those  steps  forw'ard 
that  Secretary  Root  emphasized  in  respect 
to  the  treaties  of  1 908.  That  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  1936  in  Buenos  Aires.  VVe  pledged 
ourselves  to  submit  all  disputes  to  some 
method  of  pacific  settlement,  some 
method — which  one,  however,  was  not 
detailed. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Conference  at 
Buenos  Aires  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  bind  together  into  one  unified  docu¬ 
ment  the  whole  series  of  inter-American 
treaties  on  good  offices  and  mediation, 
investigation,  conciliation,  and  arbitra¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  was  done  at  Bogota. 
All  those  treaties  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  now  and  put  forth  in  a  single 
treaty — the  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement, 
or  Pact  of  Bogota — and  made  more 
definite  and  specific. 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
hard  realities  of  formulating  a  peace 
treaty  of  this  kind.  When  I  say  that  this 
is  the  most  significant  and  challenging 
document  of  its  kind  yet  adopted  in 
inter-American  history,  when  I  say  that 
we  have  done  in  Bogota  what  had  never 
Ijefore  Ijeen  done  and  would  have  been 
considered  fantastic  years  ago,  I  don’t 
mean  that  the  Treaty  is  a  perfect  treaty. 
I  only  mean  that  the  American  States 
have  pledged  themselves  further,  have  gone 
up  to  a  far  higher  level,  than  they  ever 
went  before.  But  some  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  arose.  Let  us  look  at  them. 

The  great  problem  in  international  law 
is  the  arbitration  not  of  legal  questions. 


not  of  what  are  called  in  Latin  America 
“juridical”  questions,  but  of  political 
questions.  What  is  the  difference?  Now, 
you  know  that  in  ordinary  private  law 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  political 
controversy  with  your  neighbor  John 
Brown  and  a  legal  controversy  with  him. 
The  controversy,  whatever  it  is  about,  is 
to  be  settled  by  law.  If  you  can’t  ami¬ 
cably  arrange  your  boundary  lines  so  as 
to  give  you  the  part  you  claim,  you  have 
to  go  to  court  about  it.  But  you  never 
heard  of  a  judge  saying,  “I’m  sorry,  I 
can’t  decide  this  question,  because  Mr. 
Brown  refuses  to  come  to  court.”  If 
Mr.  Brown  doesn’t  come  to  court,  Mr. 
Brown  loses  his  case  by  default.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  nations,  until  recently  that  is,  a 
nation  simply  said,  “I’m  sorry,  but  I 
don’t  care  to  arbitrate  that  question,” 
and  it  didn’t  have  to  go  to  court. 

Political  questions  are  questions  in  respect 
to  which  there  is  no  clear  rule  of  law. 
In  the  case  of  legal  questions  you  have 
the  established  rules  of  international  law 
as  a  guide.  Those  rules  are  there  to  be 
followed,  and  if  a  controversy  arises  you 
go  to  court,  or  at  any  rate  you  ought  to 
go.  But  political  questions  are  questions 
in  respect  to  which  international  law  has 
not  developed  very  far;  they  are  questions 
in  respect  to  which  international  law  is 
somewhat  vague  and  uncertain,  and  the 
nations  are  not  willing  to  risk  their  vital 
national  interests  in  matters  of  that  kind. 
They  want  to  know  better  what  the  rule 
is  that  is  to  govern  such  controversies; 
they  are  unwilling  to  trust  to  an  arbitral 
court  certain  vital  matters.  Look  how  it 
is  constituted.  An  arbitral  court  con¬ 
stituted  after  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  means  that  each  side  picks  a  judge 
of  its  own  nationality;  then  it  picks  a 
judge  of  another  State  who,  it  hopes,  will 
be  friendly  to  it.  These  get  together  and 
select  an  umpire.  Pity  the  umpire,  not 
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in  a  baseball  game,  but  in  an  arbitration 
case.  The  umpire  has  the  burden  of  the 
decision.  Now,  then,  it  is  reasonable 
that  States,  certain  States,  are  not  willing 
to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  in  matters 
affecting  their  vital  interests,  where  the 
rule  of  law  is  not  clear,  and  where  it  would 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  one  man  to 
decide  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance. 
That  is  why  nations  have  not  Ijeen  willing 
to  arbitrate  political  disputes.  It  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  developed 
international  law  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
case  of  those  political  disputes?  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  in  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  year  and  in  this  present  treaty 
that  under  all  circumstances  we  shall 
resort  only  to  pacific  methods.  That 
settles  it,  but  what  pacific  methods? 
There  was  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
at  Bogota. 

Some  felt  that  the  methods  of  settlement 
should  be  freely  chosen,  that  they  should 
be  flexible.  It  should  be  left  to  the  two 
States  in  controversy  to  decide  the  matter 
whether  by  mediation,  by  conciliation,  by 
arbitration,  or  by  judicial  settlement 
through  the  Hague  Court,  that  is  the  Court 
of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
Leave  them  a  free  choice,  and  then  if  they 
can’t  agree  upon  a  method  of  settlement 
and  conditions  get  strained,  and  there  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace,  then  under  our  inter- 
American  system  we  have  what  is  called 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  It  would  mean,  said  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  flexible  system  of  settlement, 
that  when  two  States  are  involved  in  a 
controversy  which  they  can’t  settle  and 
they  can’t  agree  upon  a  procedure,  then 
the  whole  IxxJy  of  American  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  twenty-one  in  number,  would  meet 
and  try  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of 
settling  the  controversy,  urge  them  to  do 
this  or  that,  recommend  it,  and  then  if 


one  or  the  other  is  still  refractory,  the  I 
consultative  meeting  might  have  the  right 
to  designate,  to  indicate,  a  procedure  and 
hold  lx)th  of  them  to  it.  There  were  a 
numljer  of  delegations  at  Bogota  that 
urged  that  some  such  system  Ije  adopted 
imposing  one  form  or  another  of  pacific 
settlement,  but  leaving  it  to  the  parties  to 
work  it  out  with  the  aid  of  the  Meeting  of 
Consultation. 

The  other  group  favored  a  more  rigid 
system.  They  were  led  by  the  brilliant  | 
Uruguayan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an 
idealist,  a  man  of  fine  character,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  day  had  come  when  all 
disputes  of  whatever  kind  without  excep¬ 
tion,  political  and  legal  alike,  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration.  The  Uruguayan 
delegate,  supported  by  the  Mexican  and 
Colombian  delegates  on  the  Conference 
Committee,  made  a  very  forceful  plea  that  j 
the  time  had  now  come  in  our  inter-  j 
American  circle  to  have  sufficient  confi-  r 
dence  in  one  another  to  submit  even  t 
political  controversies  to  arbitration. 
Then  it  was  decided  that  arbitration  pjer- 
haps  was  not  the  best  method  for  the  final 
and  absolute  decision  of  political  contro-  I 
versies,  but  that  it  would  lie  better  to  refer  j 
them  to  the  newly  constituted  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
That  view  prevailed,  and  the  decision  i 
was  in  favor  of  having  recourse  to  the  ^ 
International  Court  at  The  Hague  as  | 
the  final  step.  It  was  argued  that  a  | 
state  might  well  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  p 
International  Court  political  disputes  with  | 
other  memljers  of  the  international  com-  ■ 
munity.  There  might  be  ground  for  not 
being  willing  to  submit  political  contro¬ 
versies  with  non-Americans  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court;  but  within  our  inter- 
American  circle,  where  we  have  built  up  a 
spirit  of  confidence,  where  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  feeling  of  common  interest,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  once  and  for  all  that 
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every  controversy,  juridical  and  political, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Court  at  The 
Hague.  That  view  prevailed,  and  that 
view  is  the  substance  of  the  Treaty.* 

Let  us  turn  to  the  ne.xt  legal  problem 
discussed  at  Bogota.  The  so-called  Amer¬ 
ican  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man  probably  comes  first  in  point  of 
practical  importance.  You  know  that 
for  many  years  there  has  l>een  a  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  something  that  we  might 
call  an  “International  Bill  of  Rights.” 
In  the  United  States  we  mean  by  a  Bill  of 
Rights  a  list  of  prohibitions  against 
state  acts  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man.  Our  first  Constitutions  of 
1776,  which  were  state  Constitutions, 
bristled,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  with 
Bills  of  Rights.  Now  the  ideal  of  recent 
years  has  been  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
International  Bill  of  Rights,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Bill  that  would  impose  some  degree 
of  international  control  over  the  acts  of 
the  individual  state.  Just  as  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  we  have  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  controlling  our  forty-eight 
states,  so,  it  is  said,  there  should  be  an 
International  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  whole 
world  community.  A  commission  of  the 
United  Nations  is  now  working  on  the 
draft  of  an  International  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  inter-American  community,  however, 
has  gone  ahead  without  awaiting  its  re¬ 
port.  At  the  Conference  of  Mexico  City  in 
1945,  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  was  called  upon  to  draft  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  international  rights  and  duties 
of  man.  It  did  so,  and  that  declaration,  in 
modified  form,  was  adopted  at  Bogota.* 

Let  us  look  at  one  of  the  interesting 
phases  of  the  declaration.  It  contains 
not  only  the  traditional  political  rights  of 

1  See  p.  429  for  the  text  of  this  treaty. 

*  Resolution  30  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Xinth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  Stales.  Copies  available 
from  the  Pan  American  Union  on  request. 


man:  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  religious  worship,  the  right  to  be 
free  from  imprisonment  without  warrant, 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  accused  of  crime,  and  so  on.  Those 
are  the  traditional  political,  or  you  might 
also  call  them  civil,  rights  of  our  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  But  of  recent  years  the 
idea  has  lieen  advanced  that  man  needs 
much  more  than  political  rights.  Our 
great-grandfathers  were  satisfied  with 
political  rights.  They  were  out  to  work 
for  themselves  and  to  make  a  living  in  a 
new  country  in  which  the  opportunities 
were  great.  Today  we  have  built  up  a 
vast  economic  machine  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  sometimes  lost.  For  lietter  or 
worse  he  is  part  of  it.  “Young  man,  go 
west” — go  west  and  see  what  you  find. 
You’ll  find  the  same  economic  machine 
that  you’ll  find  in  the  east.  You  might 
say  in  Brazil,  “Young  man,  go  west” — 
as  I  used  to  say  it  in  Brazil  to  all  the  young 
men  who  complained  of  inadequate  sala¬ 
ries:  “Young  man,  go  west.”  There  is  a 
great  high  altiplano  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil  where  there  is  room  for  millions 
of  inhabitants.  But  at  any  rate,  to  go 
west  in  the  United  States  doesn’t  solve 
your  problem  any  more.  What  we  want 
today,  people  say,  is  economic  freedom; 
what  they  call  “social  security”  in  its 
various  forms.  Our  theory  today  is  that 
these  rights  of  social  security — the  right 
to  a  pension,  to  compensation  in  case 
you  are  injured  in  your  work — all  these 
are  very  vital  to  a  man.  What  is  the  use, 
it  is  said,  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  when  after  all  you  can’t 
own  a  newspaper,  but  you  have  a  life 
to  live  and  your  economic  security  counts 
more  to  you.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  there  are  those  who  would  rather 
have  economic  security  than  pKjlitical. 
But  no  doubt  if  I  were  on  the  edge  of 
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want  I  should  be  more  interested  in  social 
security  than  in  political  rights  or  freedom 
of  speech.  Unhappily,  today  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  in  many  countries  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  those  old  conceptions  of  freedom 
that  our  grandfathers  and  fathers  fought 
for.  Why?  Because  people  would  rather 
get  into  unit  233  of  a  huge  institution  than 
live  out  in  the  open  in  a  log  cabin.  The 
log-cabin  days  are  past,  because  private 
initiative  is  being  replaced  by  vast  organi¬ 
zations.  Hence  an  International  Bill  of 
Rights  expresses  today  something  more 
than  merely  the  political  rights  that  went 
into  our  American  constitutions  of  1776 
and  the  successive  ones  that  followed. 

Well,  we  cannot  stay  longer  on  this 
Inter-American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man.  One  item,  however, 
I  should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  that 
the  Declaration  sets  forth  duties  as  well  as 
rights.  That  is  something  quite  new.  We 
have  never  had  that  Ijefore.  Hitherto  the 
duty  of  man  has  Ijeen  to  respect  the  other 
fellow’s  right.  All  you  need  is  to  specify 
rights,  and  then  say  that  everybody  else 
has  to  respect  each  man’s  rights  and 
naturally  he  must  respect  theirs  at  the 
same  time.  But  now  we  have  an  inter¬ 
national  document  setting  forth  the  duties 
of  man  in  specific  terms. 

One  item  more,  before  we  leave  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Duties;  a 
very  important  issue,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  women.  The  women  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  being  included  in  the  general 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Duties.  They 
wanted  something  more  specific.  Two 
treaties  were  adopted.  They  are  both  very 
short.  One  is  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
vention — not  a  declaration  but  a  conven¬ 
tion,  to  l)e  signed  and  ratified  and  pro¬ 
claimed — on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
There  is  a  long  preamble  which  says, 
among  other  things,  that  women  have 
the  right  to  political  treatment  on  the 


basis  of  equality  with  men.  “Long 
before  the  women  of  America  demanded 
their  rights,”  the  preamble  says,  “they 
were  able  to  meet  all  their  responsibilities 
nobly  side  by  side  with  men.” 

Article  1  of  the  Convention  states: 
“The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  na¬ 
tional  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  reason  of  sex.” 

The  Inter-American  Convention  on  the 
Granting  of  Civil  Rights  to  Women  is 
along  the  same  lines.  The  convention 
says,  “The  American  States  agree  to  grant 
to  women  the  same  civil  rights  that  men 
enjoy.”  It  is  signed  by  all  the  American 
States  except  the  United  States.  Don’t 
put  us  down  as  opposed  to  women’s  rights 
Rememljer  we  have  a  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  a  system  of  forty-eight  states,  and 
that  under  out  Constitution  these  matters 
are  regulated  by  the  state,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  not  approve  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  if  it  took  away  from  the 
states  the  control  of  these  problems. 

The  next  problem,  which  caused  us  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  and  which  was  not 
solved  to  anybody’s  satisfaction,  was  the 
problem  of  the  recognition  of  de  Jacto 
governments.  Let  me  state  that  problem 
very  briefly.  A  change  takes  place  in  a 
certain  government  by  revolution.  The 
existing  government,  which  we  call  the 
de  jure  government,  is  overthrown  and  a 
new  government  comes  in  and  takes  over 
power.  At  what  stage  should  that  new 
government  be  recognized  as  the  de  jure 
government — the  government  that  we 
should  recognize  as  representing  the 
people  of  that  State?  This  problem  is  im¬ 
portant  for  many  reasons.  Take  only  one: 
an  inter-American  conference  is  to  be  held. 
The  new  government  has  come  into  power 
by  force.  It  has  set  aside  the  constitution, 
it  has  driven  out  the  opposition,  and  it  is 
in  control  of  the  country.  At  what  stage 
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are  we  to  invite  that  particular  government 
to  an  inter-American  conference  and  be 
representative  of  the  people  of  that  State? 
When  has  this  new  de  facto  government 
met  the  conditions  which  would  make  it 
just  to  accept  it  as  representing  the  people 
of  that  State  and  in  that  capacity  empower¬ 
ed  to  sign  a  treaty  which  will  bind  not 
only  that  government  but  all  succeeding 
governments?  The  importance  of  this 
question  is  realized  when  you  remember 
that  a  treaty  duly  signed  and  ratified  by  a 
government  binds  the  country  itself,  and 
that  means  all  succeeding  governments. 
But  suppose  that  the  new  government 
really  does  not  represent  the  people  of  that 
State.  Would  it  be  just  in  point  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  to  regard  that  State  as  bound 
by  the  action  of  this  so-called  government? 
It  is  a  complicated  problem,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  state  it  in  a  few  words. 

The  Juridical  Committee  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  had  discussed  certain  rules  to  lie 
followed.  The  idea  of  the  Committee  in 
Rio  was  that  if  rules  were  established,  and 
if  consultation  took  place  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Governments  on  the  basis  of  those 
rules,  the  abuses  would  be  avoided.  The 
abuses  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  strong 
power  has  granted  or  refused  recognition 
to  a  new  government  coming  into  power 
by  revolution  on  the  condition  of  its 
acceptance  of  certain  conditions  not  bear¬ 
ing  directly  upon  its  de  facto  character. 
That  is  clearly  an  abuse  of  the  procedure 
of  recognition.  But  in  view  of  that  abuse 
some  States  have  tried  to  abolish  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  recognition  completely.  The 
Mexican  government  reiterated  at  Bogota 
its  long-standing  doctrine  of  1930,  called 
the  Estrada  Doctrine,  which  seeks  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  whole  procedure,  and  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  when  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  comes  in  other  governments  either 
continue  or  discontinue  diplomatic  rela¬ 


tions  with  it,  but  they  must  not  humiliate 
it  by  going  through  the  formality  of  recog¬ 
nition.  A  State,  it  is  said,  has  a  right  to 
revolution,  a  right  to  change  governments 
in  any  way  it  pleases,  and  it  does  not  like 
to  have  other  States  recognize  it  as  if  they 
were  doing  it  a  favor.  No  agreement  could 
be  reached  at  Bogota,  so  the  Conference 
referred  the  matter  to  the  new  Council  of 
Jurists,  hoping  that  it  could  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  which  the  Juridical  Committee  could 
not  find.  I  wish  the  new  Council  of 
Jurists  well  in  its  attempt  to  formulate 
rules  on  that  subject.  It  should  be  done, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  can  be  done.  But 
the  time  to  do  it  is  not  at  a  big  conference, 
where  it  is  very  hard  for  the  delegates  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  policies  of  their 
governments  and  to  approach  the  subject 
in  a  constructive  manner. 

Much  was  said  about  the  defense  of 
democracy  at  Bogota.  The  Guatemalan 
Government  had  introduced  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Mexico  City  in  1945  a  project 
calling  for  the  refusal  to  recognize  anti¬ 
democratic  governments.  The  Juridical 
Committee,  to  which  the  project  was  re¬ 
ferred,  could  not  accept  it,  saying  that 
the  term  “anti-democratic  government” 
was  too  vague.  At  the  Conference  itself 
several  delegations  supported  the  idea  of 
outlawing  subversive  activities  carried  on 
by  Communist  organizations.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  was  finally  adopted. 
It  is  called  The  Preservation  and  Defense  of 
Democracy  in  America}  It  condemns  in  the 
name  of  the  law  of  nations  interference  by 
any  foreign  power  in  the  public  life  of  the 
nations  of  the  American  continent.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  resolution  condemns  the  methods 
of  every  system  tending  to  suppress  polit¬ 
ical  and  civil  rights  and  liljerties,  and  in 
particular  the  action  of  international 
Communism  or  any  totalitarian  doctrines. 
The  signatory  States  go  on  to  say  that  they 
>  Resolution  32  oj  the  Final  Act. 
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are  ^oinef  to  adopt  measures  necessary  to 
eradicate  and  prevent  activities  directed 
or  instigated  by  foreign  governments, 
meaning  of  course,  Communist  govern¬ 
ments;  and  to  suppress  subversive  propa¬ 
ganda,  threats,  or  any  other  form  of  pres¬ 
sure  which  might  disturb  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselv’es 
in  accordance  w'ith  their  democratic 
aspirations;  and  that  they  are  going  to 
exchange  full  information  on  the  subject. 

And  now  a  last  word,  on  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject.  A  numljer  of  the  Latin  American 
States  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  con¬ 
demn  the  existence  in  America,  which  we 
must  rememlier  includes  North,  Central, 
and  South  America,  of  colonies  of  foreign 
powers.  A  resolution  was  adopted  after  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  on  the  subject. 
Brazil  dissented.  The  title  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  Colonies  and  Occupied  Territories  in 
America  and  the  Creation  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Dependent  Territories.*  A  long 
preamble  states  that  the  emancipation  of 
America  will  not  lx;  complete  as  long  as 
peoples  and  regions  subject  to  a  colonial 
regime  or  territories  occupied  by  non- 
American  countries  remain  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  very  comprehensive.  The 
resolution  itself,  which  follow’s  the  long 
preamble,  is  not  so  far-reaching.  It 
creates  what  is  called  an  American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Dependent  Territories  to  cen¬ 
tralize  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  dependent  and  occupied  terri¬ 
tories  in  order  to  find  an  adequate  solution 
to  the  question.  There  was  nothing  in  that 
part  of  the  resolution  to  which  objection 
^  Resolution  33  of  the  Final  .4ct. 


might  lie  taken.  It  was  the  strong  state¬ 
ments  in  the  preamble  which  were  open 
to  question.  While  the  United  States  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  resolution,  the  Brazilian 
delegation  was  more  outspoken.  The  Bra¬ 
zilians  made  a  formal  statement  in  which 
they  said  that  while  the  declaration  un¬ 
doubtedly  expressed  the  common  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Republics  of  the  continent  and 
under  other  circumstances  would  merit 
support,  the  delegation  of  Brazil  con¬ 
sidered  that  an  inter-American  conference 
W'as  not  the  appropriate  occasion  for  de¬ 
bating  a  question  that  affected  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  countries  outside  the  continent. 
That  is  an  interesting  point  of  view. 
Every  one  of  the  .American  States  is  a 
memljer  of  the  United  Nations,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Charter.  Under  that  Charter 
they  are  obligated  in  case  of  a  controversy 
with  any  foreign  pow'er,  any  other  State, 
and  that  would  mean  Great  Britain,  or 
France,  or  Holland,  to  submit  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  the  procedures  enumerated  in 
the  Charter.  Brazil  felt  that  an  inter- 
American  conference  was  not  the  place  to 
settle  a  question  which  was  of  international 
import.  In  view  of  the  above  circum¬ 
stances,  the  delegation  of  Brazil  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  could  not  legitimately 
adhere  to  the  declaration. 

The  foregoing  is  a  survey  in  very  sum¬ 
mary  form  of  the  juridical  and  political 
problems  of  the  Conference.  Any  one  of 
them  could  Ije  made  the  subject  of  a  whole 
lecture,  and  I  wish  that  that  were  possible. 
Some  day  in  the  fall  when  we  inaugurate 
our  new  system  of  public  lectures,  we  may 
be  able  to  go  into  details  of  each  problem. 


American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement 
Pact  of  Bogota 


In  the  name  of  their  peoples,  the  Governments 
represented  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  have  resolved,  in  fulfillment  of 
Article  XXIII  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  to  conclude  the 
following  Treaty: 

Chapin  One 

General  Obligation  to  Settle  Disputes  by 
Pacific  Means 

Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties, 
solemnly  reaffirming  their  commitments  made  in 
earlier  international  conventions  and  declarations, 
as  well  as  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
agree  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force,  or  from  any  other  means  of  coercion  for 
the  settlement  of  their  controversies,  and  to  have 
recourse  at  all  times  to  pacific  procedures. 

Article  II.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
recognize  the  obligation  to  settle  international 
controversies  by  regional  pacific  procedures 
before  referring  them  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Consequently,  in  the  event  that  a  controversy 
aiises  between  two  or  more  signatory  states  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  parties,  cannot  be  settled  by 
direct  negotiations  through  the  usual  diplomatic 
channels,  the  parties  bind  themselves  to  use  the 
procedures  established  in  the  present  Treaty,  in 
the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  provided  for 
in  the  following  articles,  or,  alternatively,  such 
special  procedures  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  piermit 
them  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 

Article  HI.  The  order  of  the  pacific  pro¬ 
cedures  established  in  the  present  Treaty  does 
not  signify  that  the  parties  may  not  have  recourse 
to  the  procedure  which  they  consider  most 
appropriate  in  each  case,  or  that  they  should  use 
all  these  procedures,  or  that  any  of  them  have 
preference  over  others,  except  as  expressly  pro¬ 
vided. 

Article  IV.  Once  any  pacific  procedure  has 
been  initiated,  whether  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  or  in  fulfillment  of  the  present  Treaty  or  a 
previous  pact,  no  other  procedure  may  be  com¬ 
menced  until  that  procedure  is  concluded. 

Article  V.  The  aforesaid  procedures  may  not 
be  applied  to  matters  which,  by  their  nature,  are 


within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  If 
the  parties  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  whether  the 
controversy  concerns  a  matter  of  domestic  Juris¬ 
diction,  this  preliminary  question  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  decision  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties. 

Ariicle  VI.  The  aforesaid  procedures,  fur¬ 
thermore,  may  not  be  applied  to  matters  already 
settled  by  arrangement  between  the  parties,  or 
by  arbitral  award  or  by  decision  of  an  inter¬ 
national  court,  or  which  are  governed  by  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  in  force  on  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  VII.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
bind  themselves  not  to  make  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentations  in  order  to  protect  their  nationals,  or 
to  refer  a  controversy  to  a  court  of  international 
jurisdiction  for  that  purpose,  when  the  said  nation¬ 
als  have  had  available  the  means  to  place  their 
casebefore  comjietent  domestic  courts  of  the 
respective  state. 

Article  VIII.  Neither  recourse  to  pacific 
means  for  the  solution  of  controversies,  nor  the 
recommendation  of  their  use,  shall,  in  the  case 
of  an  armed  attack,  be  ground  for  delaying  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense,  as  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Chapter  Two 

Procedures  of  Good  Offices  and  Mediation 

Article  IX.  The  procedure  of  good  offices 
consists  in  the  attempt  by  one  or  more  American 
Governments  not  parties  to  the  controversy,  or 
by  one  or  more  eminent  citizens  of  any  American 
State  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  controversy, 
to  bring  the  parties  together,  so  as  to  make  it 
fiossible  for  them  to  reach  an  adequate  solution 
between  themselves. 

Article  X.  Once  the  parties  have  been 
brought  together  and  have  resumed  direct  nego¬ 
tiations,  no  further  action  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  states  or  citizens  that  have  offered  their 
good  offices  or  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
offer  them;  they  may,  however,  by  agreement 
between  the  parties,  be  present  at  the  negotiations. 

Article  XI.  The  procedure  of  mediation 
consists  in  the  submission  of  the  controversy  to 
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one  or  more  American  Governments  not  parties 
to  the  controversy,  or  to  one  or  more  eminent 
citizens  of  any  American  State  not  a  party  to  the 
controversy.  In  either  case  the  mediator  or 
mediators  shall  be  chosen  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

Articif.  XII.  The  functions  of  the  mediator 
or  mediators  shall  be  to  assist  the  parties  in  the 
settlement  of  controversies  in  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  manner,  avoiding  formalities  and 
seeking  an  acceptable  solution.  No  rejxjrt  shall 
be  made  by  the  mediator  and,  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  proceedings  shall  be  wholly  confi¬ 
dential. 

Articie  XIII.  In  the  event  that  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  have  agreed  to  the  procedure 
of  mediation  but  are  unable  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  within  two  months  on  the  selection  of  the 
mediator  or  mediators,  or  no  solution  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  reached  within  five  months 
after  mediation  has  begun,  the  parties  shall  have 
recourse  without  delay  to  any  one  of  the  other 
procedures  of  peaceful  settlement  established  in 
the  present  Treaty. 

Articie  XIV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
may  offer  their  mediation,  either  individually  or 
jointly,  but  they  agree  not  to  do  so  while  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  in  process  of  settlement  by  any  of  the 
other  procedures  established  in  the  present  Treaty. 

Chapin  Thrre 

Procedure  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation 

Article  XV.  The  procedure  of  investigation 
and  conciliation  consists  in  the  submission  of  the 
-controversy  to  a  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
Conciliation,  which  shall  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  established  in  subsequent 
articles  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  which  shall 
function  within  the  limitations  prescribed  therein. 

Articie  XVI.  The  party  initiating  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  investigation  and  conciliation  shall  re¬ 
quest  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  convoke  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation.  The  Council  for  its  part  shall 
take  immediate  steps  to  convoke  it. 

Once  the  request  to  convoke  the  Commission 
has  been  received,  the  controversy  between  the 
parties  shall  immediately  be  suspended,  and  the 
parties  shall  lefrain  from  any  act  that  might  make 
-conciliation  more  difficult.  To  that  end,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  may,  pending 
the  convocation  of  the  Commission,  make  appro¬ 
priate  recommendations  to  the  parties. 


.Article  XVII.  Each  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  may  appoint,  by  means  of  a  bilateral 
agreement  consisting  of  a  simple  exchange  of  notes 
w'ith  each  of  the  other  signatories,  two  members 
of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion,  only  one  of  whom  may  be  of  its  own  nation¬ 
ality.  The  fifth  member,  who  shall  perform  the 
functions  of  chairman,  shall  be  selected  immedi¬ 
ately  by  common  agreement  of  the  members  thus 
appointed. 

Any  one  of  the  contracting  parties  may  remove 
members  whom  it  has  appointed,  whether  na¬ 
tionals  or  aliens;  at  the  same  time  it  shall  app>oint 
the  successor.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  removal 
shall  be  considered  as  not  having  been  made. 
The  appointments  and  substitutions  shall  be 
registered  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  endeavor  to  ensure  that  the  commissions 
maintain  their  full  complement  of  five  members. 

Article  XVIII.  Without  prejudice  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  foregoing  article,  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  draw  up  a  permanent  panel  of 
American  conciliators,  to  be  made  up  as  follows; 

a)  Elach  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  appoint,  for  three-year  periods,  two  of 
their  nationals  who  enjoy  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fairness,  competence  and  integrity; 

b)  The  Pan  American  Union  shall  request 
the  candidates  to  indicate  their  acceptance,  I 
and  it  shall  place  on  the  panel  of  conciliaton  f 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  so  notify  it;  E 

c)  The  governments  may,  at  any  time,  fill  r 
vacancies  occurring  among  their  apfiointees; 
and  they  may  reappoint  their  members. 

Article  XIX.  In  the  event  that  a  controversy  . 
should  arise  between  two  or  more  American  I 
States  that  have  not  appointed  the  Commission  I 
referred  to  in  Article  XVII,  the  following  pro-  ^ 
cedure  shall  be  observed: 

a)  Each  party  shall  designate  two  members 
from  the  permanent  panel  of  American  con¬ 
ciliators,  who  are  not  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  apfiointing  party. 

b)  These  four  members  shall  in  turn  choose 
a  fifth  member,  from  the  permanent  panel, 
not  of  the  nationality  of  either  party. 

c)  If,  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  notification  of  their  selection,  the  four 
members  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  fifth 
member,  they  shall  each  separately  list  the 
conciliators  composing  the  jjermanent  panel, 
in  order  of  their  preference,  and  up>on  com¬ 
parison  of  the  lists  so  prepared,  the  one  who 
first  receives  a  majority  of  votes  shall  be 
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declared  elected.  The  person  so  elected  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Article  XX.  In  convening  the  Commission  of 
Investigation  and  Conciliation,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  shall  determine 
the  place  where  the  Commission  shall  meet. 
Thereafter,  the  Commission  may  determine  the 
place  or  places  in  which  it  is  to  function,  taking 
into  account  the  best  facilities  for  the  pierformance 
of  its  work. 

Article  XXI.  When  more  than  two  states  are 
involved  in  the  same  controversy,  the  states  that 
hold  similar  points  of  view  shall  be  considered  as 
a  single  party.  If  they  have  different  interests 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  increase  the  number  of 
conciliators  in  order  that  all  parties  may  have 
equal  representation.  The  chairman  shall  be 
elected  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Article  XIX. 

Articie  XXII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  to 
clarify  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  parties 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  them  up>on  mutually  acceptable  terms. 
The  Commission  shall  institute  such  investigations 
of  the  facts  involved  in  the  controversy  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
acceptable  bases  of  settlement. 

Article  XXIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
parties  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  to  supply  it,  to  the  fullest  extent  piossible, 
with  all  useful  documents  and  information,  and 
also  to  use  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  summon  and  hear  witnesses  or  ex¬ 
perts  and  perform  other  tasks  in  the  territories  of 
the  parties,  in  conformity  with  their  laws. 

Article  XXIV.  During  the  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission,  the  parties  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  plenipotentiary  delegates  or  by  agents, 
who  shall  serve  as  intermediaries  between  them 
and  the  Commission.  The  parties  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  use  the  services  of  technical  advisers 
and  expicrts. 

Article  XXV.  The  Commission  shall  con¬ 
clude  its  work  within  a  period  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  its  installation;  but  the  parties  may,  by 
mutual  agreement,  extend  the  period. 

Article  XXVI.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
parties,  the  controversy  relates  exclusively  to 
questions  of  fact,  the  Commission  shall  limit  itself 
to  investigating  such  questions,  and  shall  conclude 
its  activities  with  an  appropriate  refjort. 

Article  XXVII.  If  an  agreement  is  reached 
by  conciliation,  the  final  rejjort  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  limited  to  the  text  of  the  agreement  and 


shall  be  published  after  its  transmittal  to  the 
parties,  unless  the  parties  decide  otherwise.  If  no 
agreement  b  reached,  the  final  report  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Commission; 
it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  parties,  and  shall  be 
published  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  unless 
the  parties  decide  otherwise.  In  both  cases,  the 
final  report  shall  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote. 

Article  XXVIII.  The  report  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  parties,  either 
with  respect  to  the  statement  of  facts  or  in  regard 
to  questions  of  law,  and  they  shall  have  no  other 
character  than  that  of  recommendations  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  parties  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

Article  XXIX.  The  Commission  of  Investi¬ 
gation  and  Conciliation  shall  transmit  to  each  of 
the  parties,  as  well  as  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
certified  copies  of  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings. 
These  minutes  shall  not  be  published  unless  the 
parties  so  decide. 

Article  XXX.  Each  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  receive  financial  remuneration,  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  If  the  parties  do  not  agree 
thereon,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  shall 
determine  the  remuneration.  Each  government 
shall  pay  its  own  expienses  and  an  equal  share  of 
the  common  expenses  of  the  Commission,  includ¬ 
ing  the  aforementioned  remunerations. 

Chapter  Four 
Judicial  Procedure 

Article  XXXI.  In  conformity  with  Article 
36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  declare  that  they  recognize,  in  relation  to 
any  other  American  State,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  as  compukory  ipso  facto,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  special  agreement  so  long  as  the  present 
Treaty  is  in  force,  in  till  dbputes  of  a  juridical 
nature  that  arise  among  them  concerning: 

a)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

b)  Any  question  of  international  law; 

c)  The  exbtence  of  any  fact  which,  if  estab¬ 
lished,  would  constitute  the  breach  of  an  inter¬ 
national  obligation; 

d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation. 

Article  XXXII.  When  the  conciliation  pro¬ 
cedure  previously  established  in  the  present  Treaty 
or  by  agreement  of  the  parties  does  not  lead  to  a 
solution,  and  the  said  parties  have  not  agreed 
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upon  an  arbitral  procedure,  either  of  them  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  recourse  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
Article  40  of  the  Statute  thereof.  The  Court  shall 
have  compulsory  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
Article  36,  paragraph  1,  of  the  said  Statute. 

Article  XXXIII.  If  the  parties  fail  to  agree 
as  to  whether  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
controversy,  the  Court  itself  shall  first  decide  that 
question. 

Article  XXXIV.  If  the  Court,  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  Articles  V,  VI  and  VII  of  this  Treaty, 
declares  itself  to  be  without  jurisdiction  to  hear 
the  controversy,  such  controversy  shall  be  declared 
ended. 

Article  XXXV.  If  the  Court  for  any  other 
reason  declares  itself  to  be  without  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  adjudge  the  controversy,  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  obligate  themselves  to  submit  it  to 
arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  Five  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XXXVI.  In  the  case  of  controversies 
submitted  to  the  judicial  procedure  to  which 
this  Treaty  refers,  the  decision  shall  devolve  upon 
the  full  Court,  or,  if  the  parties  so  request,  upon  a 
special  chamber  in  conformity  with  Article  26  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court.  The  parties  may 
agree,  moreover,  to  have  the  controversy  decided 
ex  aequo  el  bono. 

Article  XXXVII.  The  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Court  shall  be  that  established  in 
the  Statute  thereof. 

Chapter  Five 

Procedure  of  Arbitration 

Article  XXXVIII.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Chapter  Four  of  this  Treaty,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  may,  if  they  so  agree,  submit 
to  arbitration  differences  of  any  kind,  whether 
juridical  or  not,  that  have  arisen  or  may  arise  in 
the  future  between  them. 

Article  XXXIX.  The  Arbitral  Tribunal  to 
which  a  controversy  is  to  be  submitted  shall,  in 
the  cases  contemplated  in  Articles  XXXV  and 
XXXVIII  of  the  present  Treaty,  be  constituted 
in  the  following  manner,  unless  there  exists  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Article  XL.  (1)  Within  a  period  of  two 
months  after  notification  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  the  case  provided  for  in  Article  XXXV, 
each  party  shall  name  one  arbiter  of  recognized 
competence  in  questions  of  international  law  and 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  shall  transmit  the 
designation  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 
At  the  same  time,  each  party  shall  present  to  the 


Council  a  list  of  ten  jurists  chosen  from  among 
those  on  the  general  panel  of  members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The  Hague 
who  do  not  belong  to  its  national  group  and  who 
are  willing  to  be  members  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal. 

(2)  The  Council  of  the  Organization  shall, 
within  the  month  following  the  presentation 
of  the  lists,  proceed  to  establish  the  Arbitral 
Tribunal  in  the  following  manner; 

a)  If  the  lists  presented  by  the  parties  con¬ 
tain  three  names  in  common,  such  persons, 
together  with  the  two  directly  named  by  the 
parties,  shall  constitute  the  Arbitral  Tribunal; 

b)  In  case  these  lists  contain  more  than  three 
names  in  common,  the  three  arbiters  needed  to 
complete  the  Tribunal  shall  be  selected  by  lot; 

c)  In  the  circumstances  envisaged  in  the 
two  preceding  clauses,  the  five  arbiters 
designated  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
presiding  officer; 

d)  If  the  lists  contain  only  two  names  in 
common,  such  candidates  and  the  two  arbiters 
directly  selected  by  the  parties  shall  by  com¬ 
mon  agreement  choose  the  fifth  arbiter,  who 
shall  preside  over  the  Tribunal.  The  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  a  jurist  on  the  aforesaid 
general  panel  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  of  The  Hague  who  has  not  been 
included  in  the  lists  drawn  up  by  the  parties; 

e)  If  the  lists  contain  only  one  name  in 
common,  that  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Tribunal,  and  another  name  shall  be  chosen 
by  lot  from  among  the  eighteen  jurists 
remaining  on  the  above-mentioned  lists. 
The  presiding  officer  shall  be  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  established  in 
the  preceding  clause; 

f)  If  the  lists  contain  no  names  in  common, 
one  arbiter  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  from  each 
of  the  lists;  and  the  fifth  arbiter,  who  shall 
act  as  presiding  officer,  shall  be  chosen  in 
the  manner  previously  indicated; 

g)  If  the  four  arbiters  cannot  agree  upon  a 
fifth  arbiter  within  one  month  after  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  has  notified  them  of  their 
apftointment,  each  of  them  shall  separately 
arrange  the  list  of  jurists  in  the  order  of  their 
preference  and,  after  comparison  of  the  lists 
so  formed,  the  person  who  first  obtains  a 
majority  vote  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Article  XLI.  The  parties  may  by  mutual 
agreement  establish  the  Tribunal  in  the  manner 
they  deem  most  appropriate;  they  may  even 
select  a  single  arbiter,  designating  in  such  case  a 
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chief  of  state,  an  eminent  jurist,  or  any  court  of 
justice  in  which  the  parties  have  mutual 
confidence. 

Article  XLII.  When  more  than  two  states 
are  involved  in  the  same  controversy,  states 
defending  the  same  interests  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  party.  If  they  have  opposing  interests 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  increase  the  number 
of  arbiters  so  that  all  parties  may  have  equal 
representation.  The  presiding  officei  shall  be 
selected  by  the  method  established  in  Article  XL. 

Article  XLIIl.  The  parties  shall  in  each  case 
draw  up  an  agreement  clearly  defining  the 
specific  matter  that  is  the  subject  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  the  scat  of  the  Tribunal,  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  observed,  the  period  within  which 
the  award  is  to  be  handed  down,  and  such  other 
conditions  as  they  may  agree  upon  among 
themselves. 

If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  within  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the 
Tribunal,  an  agreement  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  through  summary 
procedure,  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties. 

Article  XLIV.  The  parties  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  before  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  by  such 
persons  as  they  may  designate. 

Article  XLV.  If  one  of  the  parties  fails  to 
designate  its  arbiter  and  present  its  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  within  the  period  provided  for  in  Article 
XL.  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  to  request 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  to  establish  the 
Arbitral  Tribunal.  The  Council  shall  imme¬ 
diately  urge  the  delinquent  party  to  fulfill  its  obli¬ 
gations  within  an  additional  period  of  fifteen  days, 
after  which  time  the  Council  itself  shall  establish 
the  Tribunal  in  the  following  manner: 

a)  It  shall  select  a  name  by  lot  from  the  list 
presented  by  the  petitioning  party. 

b)  It  shall  choose,  by  absolute  majority 
vote,  two  jurists  from  the  general  panel  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The 
Hague  who  do  not  belong  to  the  national 
group  of  any  of  the  parties. 

c)  The  three  persons  so  designated,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  one  directly  chosen  by  the 
petitioning  party,  shall  select  the  fifth  arbiter, 
who  shall  act  as  presiding  officer,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  Article  XL. 

d)  Once  the  Tribunal  is  installed,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  established  in  article  XHII  shall  be 
followed. 

.\rticle  XLVI.  The  award  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  supporting  opinion,  shall  be  adopted 


by  a  majority  vote,  and  shall  be  published  after 
notification  thereof  has  been  given  to  the  parties. 
The  dissenting  arbiter  or  arbiters  shall  have  the 
right  to  state  the  grounds  for  their  dissent. 

The  award,  once  it  is  duly  handed  down  and 
made  known  to  the  parties,  shall  .settle  the  con¬ 
troversy  definitively,  shall  not  be  subject  to  appeal, 
and  shall  be  carried  out  immediately. 

Article  XLVII.  Any  differences  that  arise  in 
regard  to  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the 
award  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Arbitral  Tribunal  that  rendered  the  award. 

Article  XLVIIl.  Within  a  year  after  notifi¬ 
cation  thereof,  the  award  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  same  Tribunal  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  parties,  provided  a  previously  existing 
fact  unknown  to  the  Tribunal  and  to  the  party  re¬ 
questing  the  review  is  discovered,  and  provided 
the  Tribunal  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  fact 
might  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  award. 

Article  XLIX.  Every  member  of  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  shall  receive  financial  remuneration,  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  the  parties.  If  the  parties  do  not  agree 
on  the  amount,  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
shall  determine  the  remuneration.  Each  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  pay  its  own  expienses  and  an 
equal  share  of  the  common  expienses  of  the 
Tribunal,  including  the  aforementioned  remu¬ 
nerations. 

Chapter  Six 

Fulfillment  of  Decisions 

Article  L.  If  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  should  fail  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  it  by  a  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  by  an  arbitral  award,  the  other 
party  or  piarties  concerned  shall,  before  resorting 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
propose  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  agree  upon  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the  judicial 
decision  or  arbitral  award. 

Chapter  Seven 
Advisory  Opinions 

Article  LI.  The  parties  concerned  in  the 
solution  of  a  controversy  may,  by  agreement, 
pietition  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  request  advisory 
opinions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on 
any  juridical  question. 

The  petition  shall  be  made  through  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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Chapter  Eight 
Final  Provisions 

Article  LI  I.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  constitutional  procedures.  The 
original  instrument  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  which  shall  transmit  an  authen¬ 
tic  certified  copy  to  each  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  ratification.  The  instruments  of  rati¬ 
fication  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify  the 
signatory  governments  of  the  deposit.  Such 
notifications  shall  be  considered  as  an  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Article  LIII.  This  Treaty  shall  come  into 
effect  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
the  order  in  which  they  deposit  their  respective 
ratifications. 

Article  LIV'.  Any  American  State  which  is 
not  a  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty,  or  which 
has  made  reservations  thereto,  may  adhere  to  it, 
or  may  withdraw  its  reservations  in  whole  or  with 
part,  by  transmitting  an  official  instrument  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify 
the  other  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  manner 
herein  established. 

Article  LV'.  Should  any  of  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  make  reservations  concerning 
the  present  Treaty,  such  reservations  shall,  with 
respiect  to  the  state  that  makes  them,  apply  to 
all  signatory  states  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Article  LVI.  The  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  indefinitely,  but  may  be  denounced  upon 
one  year's  notice,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it 
shall  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to  the  state 
denouncing  it,  but  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
remaining  signatories.  The  denunciation  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  transmit  it  to  the  other  Contracting  Parties. 

The  denunciation  shall  have  no  effect  with 
respect  to  pending  procedures  initiated  prior  to 
the  transmission  of  the  particular  notification. 

Article  LVI  I.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Article  LVIH.  As  this  Treaty  comes  into 
effect  through  the  successive  ratifications  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  the  following  treaties, 
conventions  and  protocols  shall  cease  to  be  in 
force  with  respect  to  such  parties: 

Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  between 
the  American  States,  of  May  3,  1923; 

General  Convention  of  Inter-American  Concili¬ 
ation,  of  January  5,  1929; 


General  Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbitration 
and  Additional  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  of  January  5,  1929; 

Additional  Protocol  to  the  General  Convention 
of  Inter-American  Conciliation,  of  December  26, 
1933; 

Anti-War  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and  Con¬ 
ciliation,  of  October  10,  1933; 

Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and  Assure 
the  Fulfillment  of  the  Existing  Treaties  between 
the  American  States,  of  December  23,  1936; 

Inter-American  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and 
Mediation,  of  December  23,  1936; 

Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies,  of 
December  23,  1936. 

Article  LIX.  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
Article  shall  not  apply  to  procedures  already 
initiated  or  agreed  upon  in  accordance  with  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  international  instruments. 

Article  LX.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
called  the  “Pact  of  Bogota.” 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  having  deposited  their  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  sign  the  present 
Treaty,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments,  on  the  dates  appearing  below  their 
signatures. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Bogoti,  in  four  texts,  in  the 
Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guages  respectively,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April, 
nineteen  hundred  forty-eight. 

RESERVATIONS 

Argentina 

“The  Delegation  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on 
signing  the  American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement 
(Pact  of  Bogota),  makes  reservations  in  regard  to 
the  following  articles,  to  which  it  does  not  adhere: 

1)  VTI,  concerning  the  protection  of  aliens; 

2)  Chapter  Four  (Articles  XXXI  to 
XXXVII),  Judicial  Procedure; 

3)  Chapter  Five  (Articles  XXXVI 1 1  to 
XLIX),  Procedure  of  Arbitration; 

4)  C.hapter  Six  (Article  L),  Fulfillment  of 
Decisions. 

Arbitration  and  judicial  procedure  have,  as 
institutions,  the  firm  adherence  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  but  the  Delegation  cannot  accept  the 
form  in  which  the  procedures  for  their  application 
have  been  regulated,  since,  in  its  opinion,  they 
should  have  been  established  only  for  controver¬ 
sies  arising  in  the  future  and  not  originating  in  or 
having  any  relation  to  causes,  situations  or  facts 
existing  before  the  signing  of  this  instrument.  The 
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compulsory  execution  of  arbitral  or  judicial 
decisions  and  the  limitation  which  prevents  the 
states  from  judging  for  themselves  in  regard  to 
matters  that  pertain  to  their  domestic  jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  Article  V  are  contrary  to 
Argentine  tradition.  The  protection  of  aliens, 
who  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  protected  by 
its  Supreme  Law  to  the  same  extent  as  the  na¬ 
tionals,  is  also  contrary  to  that  tradition.” 

Bolivia 

“The  Delegation  of  Bolivia  makes  a  reservation 
with  regard  to  Article  VI,  inasmuch  as  it  con¬ 
siders  that  pacific  procedures  may  a'so  be  applied 
to  controversies  arising  from  matters  settled  by 
arrangement  between  the  Parties,  when  the  said 
tirrangement  affects  the  vital  interests  of  a  state.” 

Ecuador 

“The  Delegation  of  Ecuador,  ujxm  signing  this 
Pact,  makes  an  express  reservation  with  regard  to 
Article  VT  and  also  every  provision  that  contra¬ 
dicts  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  pro¬ 
claimed  by  or  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  or  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.” 

United  Slates  oj  America 

“1.  The  United  States  does  not  undertake  as  the 
complainant  State  to  submit  to  the  International 
Court  of  J  ustice  any  controversy  which  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  profjcrly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court. 

2.  The  submission  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  any  controversy  to  arbitration,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  judicial  settlement,  shall  be 
dependent  u{x>n  the  conclusion  of  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  to  the  case. 

3.  The  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  sp>ecial  agree¬ 
ment,  as  provided  in  this  Treaty,  is  limited  by  any 
jurisdictional  or  other  limitations  contained  in  any 
Declaration  deposited  by  the  United  States  under 
Article  36,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  submission 
of  any  case. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  accept  Article  VII  relating  to  diplomatic 
protection  and  the  exhaustion  of  remedies.  For 
its  part,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
maintains  the  rules  of  diplomatic  protection,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rule  of  exhaustion  of  local  remedies 
by  aliens,  as  provided  by  international  law.” 


Paraguay 

“The  Delegation  of  Paraguay  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reservation: 

Paraguay  stipulates  the  prior  agreement  of  the 
parties  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedure  established  in  this  Treaty  for  every  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  non-juridical  nature  affecting  national 
sovereignty  and  not  specifically  agreed  upon  in 
treaties  now  in  force.” 

Peru 

“The  Delegation  of  Peru  makes  the  following 
reservations: 

1.  Reservation  with  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  Article  V,  because  it  considers  that  domestic 
jurisdiction  should  be  defined  by  the  state  itself. 

2.  Reservation  with  regard  to  Article  XXXIII 
and  the  pertinent  part  of  Article  XXXIV,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  considers  that  the  exceptions  of  res 
adjudicata,  resolved  by  settlement  between  the 
parties  or  governed  by  agreements  and  treaties 
in  force,  determine,  in  virtue  of  their  objective 
and  jx;remptory  nature,  the  exclusion  of  these 
cases  from  the  application  of  every  procedure. 

3.  Reservation  with  regard  to  Article  XXXV, 
in  the  sense  that,  before  arbitration  is  resorted  to, 
there  may  be,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties, 
a  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

4.  Reservation  with  regard  to  Article  XLV, 
because  it  believes  that  arbitration  set  up  without 
the  participation  of  one  of  the  parties  is  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  its  constitutional  provisions.” 

Nicaragua 

“The  Nicaraguan  Delegation,  on  giving  its 
approval  to  the  American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settle¬ 
ment  (Pact  of  Bogota)  wishes  to  record  expressly 
that  no  provisions  contained  in  the  said  Treaty 
may  prejudice  any  pxjsition  assumed  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  with  respect  to  arbi¬ 
tral  decisions  the  validity  of  which  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  which  clearly  permit  arbitral 
decisions  to  be  attacked  when  they  are  adjudged 
to  be  null  or  invalidated.  Consequently,  the 
signature  of  the  Nicaraguan  Delegation  to  the 
Treaty  in  question  cannot  be  alleged  as  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  arbitral  decisions  that  Nicaragua  has 
attacked  and  the  validity  of  which  is  not  certain. 

Hence  the  Nicaraguan  Delegation  reiterates 
the  statement  made  on  the  28th  of  the  current 
month  on  approving  the  text  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Treaty  in  Committee  III.” 


Juan  Natalicio  Gonzalez 

President  of  Paraguay 


On  February  15,  1948,  the  writer  and 
economist  Juan  Natalicio  Gonzalez  was 
elected  to  a  five-year  term  as  President  of 
ParaR^uay.  At  present  Finance  Minister, 
he  will  l>e  inaugurated  on  August  15. 

Juan  Natalicio  Gonzalez  was  lx)rn  at 
\’illarrica.  in  central  Paraguay,  on  Sep- 
temlx*r  8,  1897,  the  son  of  Don  Pablo 
Gonzalez  and  Dona  Benita  Paredes. 
.■Xfter  primary  and  secondary  schooling  in 
his  native  city,  he  moved  in  1914  to 
Asuncion,  where  he  continued  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  Ijecame  a  journalist.  His  entry 
into  politics  was  made  two  years  later, 
when  he  l)egan  to  be  active  in  the  Colorado 
Party.  He  at  once  Ijecame  editor  of  the 
General  Caballero,  a  daily  named  for  the 
founder  of  the  party.  Later  he  rose  to 
editor-in-chief  of  the  official  party  organ, 
Patria.  His  emergence  as  an  essayist  of 
note  also  dates  from  this  period,  when  he 
was  associated  with  a  group  of  young 
writers  who  later  Ijecame  prominent  in 
Paraguayan  letters.  His  first  published 
collection  was  Solano  Lopez  y  Otros  Ensayos, 
the  title  work  being  a  study,  which  had  first 
appeared  in  the  General  Caballero,  of  the 
leader  of  the  disastrous  War  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

His  career  as  a  journalist  took  Senor 
Gonzalez  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1920,  and 
for  six  years  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  a 
publishing  firm  in  the  Argentine  capital. 
In  this  capacity  he  traveled  to  Brazil  and 
France.  Returning  to  Paraguay  in  1926, 
he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  national 
Congress.  On  his  return  from  a  second 
trip  to  Paris  in  1929,  he  liecame  co-editor 
of  La  Union.  Exiled  for  his  political  ac¬ 
tivities  in  1931,  he  lived  abroad  for  14 
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years,  until  President  Higinio  Morinigo 
recalled  him  in  1945  and  appointed  him 
Minister  to  Uruguay.  Senor  Gonzalez’ 
long  study  of  the  background,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  future  of  Paraguayan  economics 
led  to  his  appointment  as  Finance  Minister 
the  following  year. 

J.  Natalicio  Gonzalez  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  writers  of  modern  Paraguay,  and 
his  books  are  much  admired  in  the  Plata 
countries  and  in  Brazil.  Among  his  works 
are  Proceso  y  Formacion  de  la  Cultura  Para- 
guaya,  the  country’s  first  critical  work  of 
its  kind;  El  Paraguay  Eterno,  an  exposition 
of  his  political  philosophy;  and  El  Para- 
guayo  y  la  Lucha  por  su  Expresion.  He  has 
also  written  poetry. 
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Silvio  Villegas 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Colombia  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


Dr.  Silvio  \’illcs;as,  an  eminent  Colom- 
bian  statesman,  journalist,  writer,  and 
jurist,  arrived  in  Washington  early  in  June 
to  assume  his  duties  as  his  country’s 
Representative,  with  ambassadorial  rank, 
on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Just  prior  to  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  Dr.  \’illcgas  had  Ijeen  a  mem- 
licr  of  the  Colombian  delegation  to  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  in  Bogota.  He  has  represented 
his  country  abroad  on  two  previous  occa¬ 
sions:  once  at  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  and  again 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of 
Brazil  in  1946. 

Early  in  his  public  life.  Dr.  Villegas 
served  on  the  Municipal  Council  of  Mani- 
zales  and  as  a  deputy  in  the  Assembly  of 
Caldas.  In  addition,  he  has  l^een  elected 
seven  times  to  the  Colombian  House  of 
Representatives  and  is  currently  a  memlter 
of  the  Senate. 

Born  in  Manizales  on  March  19,  1902, 
Dr.  Villegas  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  the  Instituto  Universitario  de  Caldas, 
where  he  later  taught  Spanish  grammar 
and  world  history.  In  1924  he  received 
his  doctorate  in  law  and  political  science 
from  the  National  University  of  Colombia, 
and  subsequently  served  on  the  faculty  as 
professor  of  international  American  law. 

Dr.  \’illegas’  long  career  as  a  journalist 
started  in  1924,  when  he  became  editor  of 
a  Manizales  newspaper.  La  Patria.  He 
held  this  post  until  1928,  resigning  to  l)e- 


come  editor  of  El  Debate  of  Bogota.  In 
1935  he  resumed  editorship  of  La  Patria 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  between 
1943  and  1945  directed  another  Bogota 
newspaper,  El  Xuevo  Tiempo. 

As  an  author,  the  new  Colombian 
representative  has  distinguished  himself 
with  important  contributions  to  a  numlter 
of  well-known  political  publications,  as 
well  as  to  several  literary  magazines.  His 
published  books  include  three  groups  of 
literary  essays,  Ejercicios  Espiriluales,  1928; 
La  Imitacion  de  Goethe,  1943;  La  Cancion  del 
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Caminante,  1943;  and  two  political  treatises, 
De  Ginebra  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  (concerning  the 
territorial  dispute  Ijetween  Colombia  and 
Peru),  published  in  1935;  and  \o  Hay 
Enemigos  a  la  Derecha,  a  political  work  which 


appeared  in  1938.  In  the  economic  field. 
Dr.  V’illegas  has  published  El  Imperialismo 
Economico,  containing  an  address  delivered 
in  the  Colombian  House  of  Representatives 
in  1932. 


The  Development  of  Social  Security 
in  Mexico 


A  PARAGRAPH  in  Article  123  of  the  1917 
C^onstitution  of  Mexico  states  that  “pas¬ 
sage  of  a  Social  Security  Law  is  considered 
to  l)e  in  the  public  interest” — a  mild 
legal  phrase  that  expresses  the  recognition 
by  the  post-Revolutionary  government  of 
a  responsiliility  to  provide  insurance  for 
the  people  against  the  hazards  to  which 
modern  life  exposes  them  The  need  for 
social  insurance  w'as  especially  noted  after 
1910,  when  the  country’s  belated  indus¬ 
trialization  began  to  gather  momentum. 

Many  plans  for  social-security  legislation 
were  formulated  in  the  next  two  decades, 
but  it  was  not  until  December  1942  that 
a  law  W’as  passed  establishing  the  Mexican 
Social  Security  Institute,  which  began  its 
work  in  the  Federal  District  the  follow'ing 
year.  This  broad-based  law  extends,  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  financial  and  medical 
protection  of  many  kinds  to  employees  and 
apprentices  of  private,  government-owned, 
cooperative,  and  labor-owned  industrial, 
commercial,  or  professional  enterprises, 
and  provides  for  the  eventual  inclusion  of 
home  workers,  farm  labor,  domestics, 
family-employed  workers,  temporary  and 
seasonal  workers,  and  those  employed 
directly  by  the  government.  At  present 
it  is  possible  for  these  groups  to  join  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  it  is  also  possible  for  employers 


and  employees  to  form  an  astreement  with 
the  Institute  to  receive,  upon  payment  of  a 
higher  premium,  greater  lienefits  than  the 
legal  minimum.  Wives  or  husliands  and 
children  under  16  are  also  covered  by  the 
workers’  insurance.  Premiums  are  paid 
one-half  by  the  employer  and  one-fourth 
each  by  employee  and  state;  management, 
labor,  and  government  are  represented 
equally  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
benefits — granted  for  occupational  dis¬ 
eases  and  on-the-job  accidents,  general 
illness,  maternity,  permanent  or  temporary 
disability,  and  old-age  and  life  insurance — 
mean  not  only  financial  aid  but  also 
attention  at  one  of  the  Institute’s  hospitals, 
clinics,  lalxjratories,  or  pharmacies,  or 
visits  to  the  home  by  a  doctor  or  nurse. 

In  July  1943  Social  .Security  was  ready 
to  begin  enrollment  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict.  By  the  end  of  that  year  more  than 
185,000  workers,  representing  20,300  em¬ 
ployers,  w'ere  registered.  This  figure  has 
risen  steadily,  both  within  the  Federal 
District  and  in  the  Regional  Bureaus 
which  were  later  opened.  In  December 
1947  about  365,000  workers  were  covered, 
a  little  less  than  two-thirds  in  Mexico  City 
and  the  rest  in  Puebla,  Monterrey,  Guada¬ 
lajara,  and  Orizaba.  To  these  figures 
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CASUALTY  HOSPITAL 

At  first  the  social-security  administration  struggled  with  inadequate  facilities,  but  since  the  war  hospitals 
like  this  one  have  been  built.  Almost  265,000  Federal  District  subscribers  benefit  by  such  construction. 


must  lie  added  beneficiaries — wives  and 
dependent  children— who  more  than 
double  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
social-security  protection. 

serious  difficulty  faced  by  the  Social 
Security  Institute  was  lack  of  facilities. 
The  nature  of  the  work  it  had  undertaken 
required  that  there  be  clinics  conveniently 
located  in  all  workers'  neighborhoods, 
enough  pharmacies  and  laboratories  to 
provide  the  analyses  and  necessary'  med¬ 
icines  which  would  ordinarily  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  working  people,  and  hospitals 
for  all  who  needed  them.  However,  in 
1943  it  was  impossible  to  build  because 
of  war  shortages.  The  Institute  was 
obliged  to  sign  contracts  with  170  private 
clinics  and  drug  firms,  although  it  found 
this  arrangement  to  be  costly,  awkward, 
and  inadequate.  More  recently,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  sufficient  facilities;  by  December  1946 


only  one  clinic,  a  sanatorium,  and  two 
manufacturing  laboratories  were  under 
contract  in  the  Federal  District,  while  the 
Institute’s  own  facilities  had  risen  to  20 
clinics,  6  general  hospitals,  2  maternity 
hospitals,  and  116  laboratories,  and  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  install  a  dispen¬ 
sary  in  each  clinic.  Construction  in  1947 
and  the  first  half  of  1948  reached  a  new 
high  (see  Bulletin,  April  1948,  p.  235). 
One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  is  for 
maternity  and  pediatric  centers,  since  the 
Institute  realizes  that  the  success  of  its 
future  endeavors  depends  upon  giving 
Mexican  children  a  good  start.  Despite 
limited  facilities,  in  the  three  years  1944- 
46  more  than  10,000  children  were  born 
under  the  aegis  of  Social  Security,  and 
hospital-entry  figures  show  that  in  1946, 
38  percent — the  largest  single  group  of 
patients — were  maternity  cases,  and  an¬ 
other  6  percent  were  sufferers  from  child- 
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hood  diseases.  Great  emphasis  is  also 
placed  on  dental  care,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  many  ailments  may  be  traced 
to  the  teeth. 

The  principal  industrial  centers  of  Mex¬ 
ico  now  have  Regional  Social  Security  Bu¬ 
reaus,  similar  in  organization  to  the  parent 
Institute.  As  soon  as  the  success  of  the 
Mexico  City  project  w'as  assured  (by  the 
end  of  1944  about  215,000  workers  were 
memliers),  plans  were  made  to  extend  the 
Ijenefits  to  other  urban  areas.  The  first 
Regional  Bureau  was  established  in  March 
1945  at  Puebla,  w'ith  23,000  workers  join¬ 
ing  during  that  year.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  a  Bureau  w'as  set  up  in  Mon¬ 
terrey,  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  the 
north,  and  32,000  workers  lx;camc  aflili- 
ated  in  1945.  The  following  year,  in 


April,  a  third  was  established  in  Guadala¬ 
jara,  bringing  22,000  workers  of  central 
Jalisco  under  Social  Security;  and  the 
newest  was  opened  at  Orizaba  in  1947. 
The  Puebla  Bureau  has  been  particularly 
active,  and  was  able  in  1946  to  extend  its 
services  to  nearby  communities.  These 
Regional  Bureaus,  naturally,  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
Institute  in  Mexico  City,  but  together 
they  account  for  more  than  a  third  of  the 
membership  and  almost  as  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  services  rendered.  In  April  a  Pres¬ 
idential  decree  brought  the  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  new  industrial  region  of 
Tlalncpantla  and  surrounding  villages,  in 
the  State  of  Mexico,  under  compulsory 
social  security.  Surveys  are  now  being 
made  of  other  key  areas,  in  preparation  for 


Propi-r  care  for  mothers  is  one  of  the  major  aims  of  the  Mexican  Social  Security  Institute,  and  in  this 
modern,  recently  opened  hospital  it  is  assured. 
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the  establishment  of  Bureaus  in  such  cities 
as  Merida,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Oaxaca. 

The  staff  of  23  that  in  January  1943 
began  preliminary  studies  for  a  social- 
security  administration  grew  in  three  years 
to  almost  5,000  to  keep  pace  with  the 
mushrooming  activities  of  the  Institute. 
Alx)ut  half  of  the  personnel  were  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  medical  services;  and  the  rest 
were  medical  directors,  economists  and 
statisticians,  architects,  clerical  help  and 
maintenance  workers  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff.  In  one  year — 1947 — medical 
services  provided  (visits,  auxiliary  treat¬ 
ment  and  diagnostic  services,  home  visits, 
and  hospitalization)  rose  by  almost  40  per¬ 
cent.  Concretely,  the  figure  for  that  year 
means  that  every  day  12,813  people  con¬ 
sulted  social-security  doctors;  13,849  came 


for  treatment  to  social-security  clinics;  915 
laboratory  orders  were  filled;  984  home 
visits  were  made;  and  24  babies  were  born. 

The  original  law,  as  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  January  19,  1943,  grouped 
workers  in  nine  wage  categories,  ranging 
from  one  peso  to  12  pesos  or  over  daily. 
Insurance  against  occupational  diseases 
and  accidents  was  paid  for  wholly  by  the 
employer,  at  rates  determined  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  on  the  basis  of  degree  of  risk.  In 
each  of  the  other  two  categories  of  insur¬ 
ance — general  illness  or  maternity  and  in¬ 
validism,  old  age,  or  death — the  gradu¬ 
ated  rates  ran  from  .08  to  1.37  pesos 
weekly  for  the  worker  and  double  that 
amount  for  the  employer.  However,  on 
Decemljer  31, 1947,  a  decree  was  published 
raising  the  wage  classifications  to  from  2 
to  22  pesos  a  day  and  the  rates  to  from  .17 
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to  2.77  pesos  per  week  for  the  employee. 
This  action  stems  from  the  fact  that  wages 
had  generally  risen  in  the  intervening  five 
years,  with  no  provision  under  the  law  for 
higher-paid  workers  to  contribute  a  pro¬ 
portional  share;  Institute  costs  had  also 
risen.  Financial  Ijenefits  received  depend 
partly  on  the  rate  paid  by  the  insured  and 
partly  on  the  length  of  time  he  has  l)e- 
longed  to  Social  Security,  but  everyone 
receives  equal  medical  protection.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that,  statistically 
speaking,  the  typical  social-security  sub- 
scrilx;r  in  1946  was  unmarried,  in  the 
middle  twenties,  living  in  the  capital,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  small  shop  at  work  involving 
a  fairly  high  risk,  and  earning  about  5 
jDcsos  a  day. 

Besides  these  direct  medical  services, 
which  naturally  appieal  most  successfully 
to  the  public  interest,  the  Institute  furthers 


in  other  ways  the  cause  of  health  and  wcll- 
lx;ing.  Through  a  Division  of  Industrial 
Diseases,  created  in  1946  at  one  of  the 
hospitals;  the  Technical  Commission  on 
Occupational  Risks;  studies  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  possiljilities  for  disabled  workers; 
a  health  and  safety  education  campaign 
carried  out  by  movies,  radio  programs, 
and  distribution  of  printed  information 
among  subscriljers;  increasing  attention  to 
research;  and  participation  in  the  pulilic- 
hcalth  programs  of  the  cities  in  which  it  is 
located,  the  Social  Security  Institute  is 
playing  a  more  and  more  important  role 
in  Me.xican  life.  It  is  active  in  the  literacy 
campaign,  too.  The  next  step,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  staff,  its  Director  General, 
Senor  Antonio  Diaz  Lombardo,  and 
President  Aleman,  must  lie  to  spread  its 
Ijenefits  throughout  the  territory  of  Mexico 
and  to  the  groups  that  now  are  excluded. 


Le  Gouvernement  Haitien 
et  1’ Experience  de  Belladere 

MARCEL  HOMET 


Je  reviens  de  Belladere.  Ce  fut  un 
voyage  a  la  fois  interessant  et  surtout 
instructif.  J'ai  note,  en  particulier,  que 
I’idee  qui  a  preside  a  la  construction  de  la 
cite  moderne  est  certainement  celle  d’un 
sociologue  parfaitement  averti  des  lx;soins 

Le  Projesseur  Marcel  Hornet,  savant  Jran^ais,  membre 
de  la  Societe  d' Ethnographic  de  Paris,  de  la  Alission 
Anthropologique  Franfaise,  auteur  d'ouvrages  remar- 
quables  tels:  Congo,  Terre  de  Souf  ranee;  AJrique  du 
Nord,  Terre  d’Attente;  Mediterranee,  Mer  Imperiale; 
Syrie,  Terre  Irredente;  et  AJrique  Aloire,  Terre 
Inquiete,  s'est  consacre  a  r etude  des  civilisations  et  des 
humanismes,  temoin  Humanisme  Musulman  et  Huma- 
nisme  Chretien. 

M.  Hornet  entreprend  un  voyage  d'etudes  dans  toute 
VAmhique  du  Sud.  Haiti  represente  sa  premiere  etape. 


reels  du  peuple  haitien.  On  sent  que 
I’inspiration  premiere,  celle  qui  a  declenche 
tout  le  mouvement,  s’est  appuyee  sur  le 
vieux  proverlie  qui  dit  que  “Rien  ne  vaut 
qui  ne  soit  confirme  par  le  temps.”  Or 
Belladere  est  un  juste  compromis  entre 
un  passe  qui  doit  etre  a  jamais  enterre  et 
un  futur  concret,  generateur  des  choses 
exactes,  chacune  d’elles  inscrite  a  son 
heurc  dans  la  vie  humaine. 

/.^  Projesseur  Hornet,  avec  beaucoup  d'objectivite,  rend 
un  hommage  aux  ejjnrts  du  President  Dumarsais  Estimi 
en  Javeur  de  I' amelioration  des  conditions  de  vie  des 
masses  paysannes.  Le  President  Estime  procede  a 
I' erection  d'une  serie  de  villes  a  I'interieur  du  pays  et  sur 
ses  Jrontieres.  Belladere  est  la  premiere  experience. 
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BELI.ADERE 


NOU\  ELLE  CITE  OU- 
VRIERE  I)E  BELLADERE 


Courtoifie  Ue  I’Ambassade  d’Halti 


PREFECTURE 

La  technique  haitienne  au 
style  sobre  se  r^vele  une  fois 
de  plus  dans  cet  edifice  decent 
et  confortable  destine  a  loger  la 
prefecture  de  Bellad^re. 


Courtoisie  de  TArobaesade  d’Halti 


C'est  dire  que  le  souci  primordial  a 
ete  celui  de  Fhomme  qui  en  definitive 
est  toujours  victorieux  de  tons  les  systemes 
mcme  lorsqu'il  en  est  parfois  la  doulou- 
reuse  victime. 

On  aurait  pu,  en  “pensant  Belladere,” 
evoquer  telles  de  ces  civilisations  modernes 
qui  permettent  de  tout  obtenir  en  appuyant 
sur  un  bouton.  C'eut  ete  a  mon  sens 
terriblement  nocif,  car  cette  sorte  de 
civilisation,  en  supprimant  TefTort,  detruit 
la  reflexion,  ce  qui  amene  I’amenuisement 
rapide  de  la  volonte  et  la  degradation  de 
I’intelligence. 

Je  dois  dire  que  je  craignais  qu’en  haut 
lieu  on  eut  sacrifie  a  ce  Moloch  des  temps 
modernes.  Combien  en  effet,  edifiee  dans 


ces  conditions,  la  ville  eut  jure  avec  ces 
petites  eglises  baties  sous  la  feuillee  et 
desquelles,  en  cette  belle  matinee  de 
dimanche,  je  voyais  sortir  des  foules 
vctues  de  bleu  et  de  blanc,  symbole  de  la 
simplicite  et  de  la  gaiete. 

Combien  elle  eut  jure,  egalement,  avec 
ces  tombes  qui  me  faisaient  penser  au 
Kraak  des  Chevaliers  de  Syrie  dont,  sans 
doute,  elles  n’ont  avec  la  fameuse  forteresse 
chretienne  qu’une  parente  de  formes. 

Un  autre  ecueil  etait  a  craindre:  Que 
Font  eut  sacrifie  par  contre  au  desir  de 
faire  vite  pour  “epater”  le  touriste.  Or,  de 
toutes  ces  craintes  rien  n’etait;  on  n’a  pas 
ete  trop  vite,  car  les  maisons  ont  ete 
vraiment  baties  pour  des  hommes  et  non 
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pour  des  automates.  Et  Ton  n'a  pas  fait 
trop  peu,  car  on  a  vu  large,  juste  et  solide 
pour  un  avenir  qui  peut  se  concevoir  sur 
une  duree  de  cent  ans. 

Done,  on  a  realise  par  avance  cette  par- 
faite  adaptation  d’un  humanisine  d^suet 
a  un  humanisme  moderne  certes,  mais  dans 
un  cadre  parfait  d’equilibre  et  de  gout. 

Si  je  pouvais  me  permettre  une  com- 
paraison,  je  dirais  qu’on  a  fait  du  con- 
fortable  au  lieu  du  luxueux;  du  reel,  au 
lieu  de  I'imaginatif  et  que,  si  cet  effort  peut 
etre  suivi  durant  une  generation,  ce  pays, 
demarrant  exactement  comme  il  le  doit 
devra,  avee  des  hommes  vrais — et  non  des 
automates — et  sa  richesse  interne,  faire 
figure,  dans  un  monde  qui,  inalheureusc- 
ment,  semble  avoir  perdu  le  sens  de  Thu- 
manite. 

.\prcs  CCS  reflexions,  pourquoi  dccrire 
Belladere?  C’est  une  villc  qui  sort  de  terre 
dans  un  paysage  merveilleu.x  de  montagne 
et  de  fraicheur.  Pays  de  Clocagne,  ou  Ton 
peut  culiiver  a  cote  les  unes  des  autres  des 
cerises  et  des  Ijananes,  des  fraises  et  des 
ananas. 

.Son  eau,  dont  le  Prefet,  \I.  Biamby,  est 
justement  fier,  a  ete  captee  a  1,100  metres 
d'altitude,  ce  qui  lui  assure  une  pression 
extraordinaire  et  la  fait  jaillir  en  tromlic 
des  robinets  de  la  ville,  car  deja  toutes 


les  nouvelles  maisons  ont  I'eau  courante. 

,  .  .  Comme  elles  auront  Telectricite 
dans  quelques  mois,  grace  a  un  petit  liar- 
rage  que  Ton  est  en  train  d’installer. 

Une  chose  qui  m'a  particulierement 
frappe,  c’est  le  .souci  du  peuple,  de  I'homme 
fje  reviens  toujours  sur  cette  question) 
qui  a  ete  au  premier  rang  dans  ce  travail. 
On  le  voit  a  la  construction  d’un  liel 
Hotel  de  V^ille,  symliole  des  gens  appeles 
a  se  diriger  eux-memes,  done  en  route  pour 
une  evolution  et  une  perfection  ration- 
nelles.  L’ecole  comme  I’hopital  feraient 
envie  a  nombre  de  petites  villes  fran<;aises 
que  je  connais.  Sites  bien  aeres,  salles 
de  cours.  salles  d’operation,  rien  n’a  ete 
oublie  et  le  tout  etabli  avec  la  logique  la 
plus  moderne. 

De  nombreuses  maisons  particulieres 
sont  deja  terminees.  Quant  a  1' hotel  du 
Prefet,  il  est  aussi  remarquable  par  le 
gout  qui  a  preside  a  sa  construction  que 
par  son  acajou  verni  .  .  .  et  massif. 

Deja  aussi,  des  maisons  ouvrieres  sont 
occupees.  Eau  courante,  electricite  et 
“tout  a  I’egout”  naturellement. 

Quant  aux  places  et  aux  rues  si  elles  ne 
sont  pas  terminees,  leurs  caniveaux  sont 
places. 

En  fait,  c’est  une  question  de  quelques 
mois  pour  I'inauguration. 


EC;OI.i:  DE  1  lEEE.S 

Cette  inaison  motlerne,  ainple- 
inent  a6r6e,  prencl  rang  clans 
la  lignee  des  centaines  de 
maisons  d’dducation  haitiennes 
par  lesquelles  s'aflinnent  le 
plan  de  rc-dressc-ment  national 
en  voie  de  realisation. 
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Une  chose  pouvait  cependant  arreter 
cet  essor.  Comme  partout  la  question 
d'argent.  Mais  la,  il  y  eut  un  miracle. 
La  meme  pensee  qui  avait  preside  a  la 
construction,  avait  songe  a  obtenir  des 
fonds  sans  que  cela  pesat  sur  le  budget. 
Le  plus  curieux  c’est  que  cette  idee  vraie- 
ment  anti-administrative  ait  reussi. 

Cela  fut,  pourtant,  grace  a  divers  con- 
cours  dont  celui  d’un  mecene.  Cette 
race  se  perd,  helas!  M.  Oswald  Brandt, 
le  grand  industriel  qui,  en  deux  fois  a 
adressc  a  M.  Estime,  President  de  la  Re- 


publique,  la  somme  de  or  10,000.  On  ne 
peut  que  louer  un  geste  aussi  genereux 
dont  M.  Biamby,  le  Prefet  de  Belladere, 
disait  qu'il  allait  etre  complete  par  une 
fete  donnee  dans  quelques  mois  sur  le 
territoire  de  la  ville  nouvelle  et  qui  don- 
nerait  le  reste  des  quelques  cent  mille 
dollars  necessites  pour  le  travail  d’ensemble. 

Que  peut-on  dire  pour  conclure?  Sim- 
plement  qu’il  est  a  souhaiter  que  Bella¬ 
dere  ne  reste  pas  un  symbole  et  que  Ton 
puisse  dans  peu  de  temps  entreprende 
d'autres  villes  construites  a  son  exemple. 


The  Third  Inter-American  Congress 
of  Municipal  History 

ROSCOE  R.  HILL 


The  Third  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Municipal  History  was  held  in  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico  on  April  14-17,  1948. 
This  congress  was  called  with  the  idea  that 
it  should  “hav'e  as  a  basis  continental 
understanding  and  good  relations,  through 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  America.”  The 
regulations  provided  that  the  delegations 
should  comprise  representatives  of  munic¬ 
ipalities,  organizations  for  municipal  or 
historical  studies,  and  unhersities;  pro¬ 
fessors  of  history,  city  planning,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  municipal  or  administrative 
science;  instructors  in  schools  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  engineering;  and  members  of 
academies  of  art,  history,  and  social 
science;  as  well  as  the  memliers  of  the 
organizing  committee.  'I'hus  it  is  noted 
that  while  the  name  of  the  congress  indi¬ 
cated  it  to  Ik*  one  of  history,  its  scope  was 
really  much  more  extensive. 


The  first  of  these  Inter- American  Con¬ 
gresses  of  Municipal  History  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  Habana  in  1942.  Instrumental 
in  its  organization  was  the  Pan  American 
Columbist  Society,  which  opierates  under 
the  active  direction  of  Dr.  Julian  Martinez 
Castclls  and  his  as.sociates.  The  second 
C'ongrcss  took  place  at  New  Orleans  in 
1947.  Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison 
presided  over  the  sessions  at  that  time, 
when  much  interesting  discussion  took 
place  and  numerous  important  resolutions 
were  adopted.  The  active  work  of  the 
promotion  of  these  congresses  is  carried  on 
by  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Munic¬ 
ipal  History,  with  headquarters  in  Ha¬ 
bana,  which  acts  as  a  general  secretariat. 

As  a  result  of  the  invitations,  delegates 
were  present  at  San  Juan  from  nineteen 
of  the  Pan  American  countries  or  their 
sulxlivisions.  The  largest  delegations  were 
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from  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Argentina,  and 
the  continental  United  States. 

At  the  opening  plenary  session,  which 
was  held  on  April  14,  Pan  American  Day, 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  San  Juan 
City  Council,  the  addresses  of  welcome 
were  gi\en  by  the  City  Manager,  Sra. 
Felisa  Rincon  de  Gautier,  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Jesus  T. 
Pinero,  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
American  Forces,  Major  General  Ray  E. 
Porter.  Thereupon  the  Congress  was 
organized  under  the  presidency  of  Sra. 
de  Gautier,  with  Dr.  Sebastian  Gonzalez, 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Sr. 
Francisco  M.  Zeno,  historian  of  the 
Capital,  as  vice-presidents.  Also  vice- 
presidents  were  named  for  each  of  the 
delegations  represented  in  the  Congress.^ 
The  agenda  for  the  Congress  provided 
for  the  consideration  of  seven  subjects 
connected  with  municipal  life  and  activity. 
These  were:  (1)  Aboriginal  culture  of  the 
West  Indies  and  its  relations  with  the 
culture  of  the  continent;  (2)  political  and 
cultural  history  of  the  American  munic¬ 
ipality;  (3)  local  institutions  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  period;  (4)  history  of  colonial  art 
and  architecture;  (5)  comparative  Amer¬ 
ican  municipal  legislation;  (6)  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  social  service;  and  (7)  intermu¬ 
nicipality,  a  study  of  the  intensification  of 
cultural  relations  among  the  cities.  In 
conformity  with  this  outline,  committees 
were  formed  with  a  chairman,  secretary 
and  reporter  for  each  of  the  topics  in- 

>  These  were:  .Argentina,  Roberto  TamaRno; 
Bolivia,  Alberto  Laguna;  Brazil,  Sylvio  Piza 
Pedroza;  Chile,  Filipo  de  Hostos;  Colombia, 
Manuel  Pales,  hijo;  Cuba,  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuch- 
senring;  Dominican  Republic,  H.  Cruz  Ayala; 
El  .Salvador,  .Atilio  Peccorini;  United  States, 
Roscoe  R.  Hill;  Guatemala,  Joaquin  Pardo; 
Haiti,  Jean  Price-Mars;  [Honduras,  Maria  Tri¬ 
nidad  del  Cid;  Mexico,  Jes6s  C^tilio  L6p)ez; 
Nicaragua,  Constantino  Garcia;  Panama,  Pedro 
Barsallo;  Paraguay,  Victor  Manuel  Jara;  Peru, 
Antonio  Franco  Guerra;  Uruguay,  Manuel 
G6mez  Lopez;  and  Venezuela,  .Alfredo  Gonzilez 
Navas. 


dicated.  To  these,  the  numerous  studies 
and  propositions  were  referred  for  consid¬ 
eration  and  report.  The  delegates  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  work  and  meetings  of  the 
several  committees  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  preference. 

At  a  plenary  session  held  after  a  luncheon 
given  l)y  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico 
at  El  Yunque,  a  delightful  mountain  re¬ 
sort,  the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
were  presented.  Extended  discussions  took 
place  and  some  slight  modifications  were 
introduced  Ijefore  the  reports  were  adopted. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  the  committees,  a  long  series 
of  resolutions  covering  a  wide  range  of 
matters  was  adopted  at  another  plenary 
session.  Those  dealing  most  directly  with 
the  field  of  history  proper  made  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  following  subjects:  Studies 
on  the  archeology  and  primitive  culture  of 
the  Antilles;  study  of  the  municipal  regime 
of  Puerto  Rico;  detailed  investigation  with 
reference  to  the  first  university  established 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  creation  of 
seminars  in  history,  art,  and  architecture; 
appointment  of  municipal  historians;  publi¬ 
cation  of  historical  and  geographical  mono¬ 
graphs  by  municipalities;  granting  of 
awards  for  the  best  works  on  history,  art, 
and  philosophy;  and  the  organization  of 
municipal  archives  and  the  preservation 
and  utilization  of  the  archivalia. 

In  connection  with  city  planning,  the 
resolutions  dealt  with:  Creation  of  munici¬ 
pal  planning  boards;  establishment  of  city 
offices  of  information;  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  City  Planning; 
interchange  of  city  employees;  preserva¬ 
tion  of  historic  street  names  and  systematic 
naming  in  new  additions;  establishment  of 
legal  counsel  for  the  poor  and  of  schools  for 
social  service;  and  supervision  of  theaters, 
motion-picture  houses,  books,  and  publica¬ 
tions  so  as  to  avoid  immorality  and  anti¬ 
patriotism. 
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CLOSING  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 


Presiding  over  the  Third  Inter-American  Congress  of  Municipal  History  was  Scnora  Felisa  Rincon  de 
Gautier,  City  Manager  of  San  Juan,  who  app>ears  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  To  her  right  is  Senor 
Francisco  M.  Zeno,  Puerto  Rican  historian,  and  to  her  left,  Dr.  Sebastian  Gonzalez  Garcia,  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress.  .Also  appearing  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  are  the  other  vice-presidents  representing  the  delegations  and  various  conference  officials. 


For  the  better  development  of  inter¬ 
municipal  relations  there  were  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding:  The  establishment  of 
special  oflices  for  coordinating  these  rela¬ 
tions,  which  should  deal  with  the  exchange 
of  publications,  musical  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  and  other  materials  bearing  on 
municipal  history  and  activities.  Particu¬ 
larly  it  was  suggested  that  the  municipali¬ 
ties  publish  a  bulletin  of  a  scientific  charac¬ 
ter  as  well  as  historico-municipal  guides  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  respect  to  education  there  were 
suggestions  for:  Campaigns  against  illit¬ 
eracy;  interchange  of  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  lx:tween  the  republics  of  the  Hemis¬ 
phere;  and  the  creation  in  universities  of 
oflices  of  intellectual  cooperation.  A  spe¬ 
cial  resolution  of  importance  was  one  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  assembling  of  materials  for  a 
study  of  comparative  municipal  law; 
another  dealt  with  the  use  of  microphotog¬ 
raphy  in  connection  with  record  keeping 


in  the  municipalities.  A  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
future  congresses  were  also  included. 

There  were  motions  paying  triliute  to: 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  late  director  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  Dr.  Ruy  de  Lugo  Vina, 
initiator  of  the  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Municipalities;  Dr.  Federico  Henriquez  y 
Carvajal,  illustrious  Dominican  author; 
Mr.  Roljert  H.  Todd,  former  mayor  of  San 
Juan  for  twenty  years;  Dr.  Rafael  W. 
Ramirez  de  Arellano,  professor  of  history 
in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  San  Juan;  and  the  Pan  American 
Columbist  Society  and  its  directors.  Fi¬ 
nally  there  were  the  votes  of  thanks  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  officials  who  accorded 
such  an  attentive  reception  to  the  delegates. 

By  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  delegates 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  designated  as 
the  seat  of  the  Fourth  Inter-American 
Congress  of  Municipal  History,  to  be  held 
in  1949.  Dr.  Carlos  Emilio  Becker,  of  the 
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University  of  Buenos  Aires,  thanked  the 
delegates  on  behalf  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
graciously  accepted  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  next  meeting.  In  this  work  the 
local  organizing  committee  will  Ije  assisted 
by  the  Pan  American  Columbist  Society 
and  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Munic¬ 
ipal  History.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  at  the  next  Congress  the  city  of 
Cardenas  in  Cuba  should  be  designated 
for  the  1950  meeting,  in  order  that  it  may 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Cuban  flag,  which  was  flown 
for  the  first  time  in  that  city  by  Narciso 
LofJez. 

The  city  of  San  Juan  was  a  marvelous 
host.  The  reception  accorded  by  officials 
and  citizens  was  such  as  to  leave  a  lasting 
and  most  pleasing  impression  of  their 
hospitality.  Outstanding  events  during 
the  course  of  the  Congress  were  the  recep¬ 
tions  by  the  City  Manager,  at  the  Condado 
Hotel;  by  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pinero, 
at  La  Fortaleza;  and  by  Major  General 
and  Mrs.  Porter,  at  the  Casa  Blanca. 
One  morning  was  given  over  to  a  tour  of 
the  historic  spots  of  San  Juan,  with  learned 
and  interesting  explanations  by  Professor 
Ramirez.  An  exposition  entitled  San  Juan 
across  the  centuries,  consisting  of  items  relat¬ 
ing  to  its  history,  was  arranged  in  the 
ancient  Sala  Capitular  of  the  Ayunta- 
miento,  and  at  its  opening  there  were 
brief  discourses  Ijy  Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Hill,  of 
Washington,  Dr.  Roussan  Camille,  of 
Port-au-Prince,  and  Professor  Rafael  Rami¬ 
rez,  who  had  organized  the  materials. 
The  Board  of  Planning,  Urbanization, 
and  Zoning  of  Puerto  Rico  presented  a 
most  interesting  exposition  with  reference 


to  its  work,  which  was  opened  by  Dr.  | 
Rafael  Pico,  the  director,  with  a  brief 
response  by  Sehor  Mario  J.  Buschiazzo,  | 
of  Buenos  Aires.  There  were  also  an  j 
exposition  of  the  municipality  of  Ponce  1 
and  one  presented  by  a  historian  of  the  | 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  Lieutenant 
Edward  H.  Ross.  In  the  cathedral  square  { 
there  was  planted  a  Tree  of  Friendship,  j 
over  the  roots  of  which  delegates  placed  i 
soil  from  their  countries. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  on  April  17,  I 
there  were  brief  speeches  by  delegates  k 
from  a  number  of  the  countries.  Mr.  ! 
Francisco  M.  Zeno  made  the  closing  I 
address  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  P 
Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  City  Manager  of  | 
San  Juan.  I 

The  final  function  was  a  farewell  lunch-  | 
eon  on  April  18  at  the  attractive  Hotel  1 
Jagiieyes,  in  the  mountains  near  San  Juan.  II 
This  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  the  i 
delegates  by  the  Organizing  Committee  of  ^ 
the  Congress  under  the  leadership  of  the  I 
City  Manager,  Sra.  de  Gautier.  The  ad-  ] 
dress  of  the  occasion  was  by  Dr.  Vicente  a 
Geigel  Polanco,  the  majority  leader  of  the  j 
Puerto  Rican  Senate.  J 

The  formal  work  of  the  conference  was  S 
important,  but  in  addition  an  outstanding  I 
feature  was  the  opportunity  afforded  to  * 
the  delegates  to  develop  their  acquaintance  ^ 
with  representative  citizens  of  the  other  f 
Pan  American  countries  who  are  interested  1 
in  municipal  history  and  local  affairs. 
Thus  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  Third  ■ 
Inter-American  Congress  of  Municipal  j 
History  was  a  distinct  contribution  to 
fuller  and  more  complete  inter-American  j 
friendships.  \ 
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Bahia  and  Its 
Museum 

JOSE  VALLADARES 
Director 


In  1949  Bahia,  capital  of  the  Brazilian 
State  of  the  same  name,  will  celebrate  its 
fourth  centennial. 

Besides  being  among  the  oldest  cities  in 
Latin  America,  Bahia  has  one  of  the  most 
interesting  histories  of  any  town  in  the  New 
World.  The  Italian  Americus  Vespucius 
visited  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century;  French  and  Portuguese  mer¬ 
chants  and  navigators  established  depots 


there  for  brazilwood,  much  used  in  dye¬ 
ing;  in  1534  Bahia  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  twelve  hereditary  captaincies  into 
which  the  country  was  divided;  and  finally, 
fifteen  years  later,  Joao  III  of  Portugal 
made  it  the  seat  of  government  of  his  vast 
dominions  in  America,  thus  opening  a 
period  of  political  leadership  that  was 
destined  to  last  almost  two  hundred  years, 
until  1763,  when  the  capital  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Several  Jesuit 
fathers  accompanied  the  first  governor- 
general,  Tome  de  Souza;  so  did  a  great 
wave  of  civilian  officials,  soldiers,  artisans, 
and  exiles  who  set  about  building  the 
intellectual,  material,  military,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  life  of  the  new  city  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  most  detailed  instructions 


Voltaire  Fraca  photograph 


CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  AND  ORATORY  IN  DOM  JOAO  V  STYLE 
Jacaranda  with  inlays  of  light  wood;  interior  gilded  and  painted.  Crucifix  of  jacaranda  and  silver  with 

silver  flowers.  (.About  1800.) 
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brought  from  the  mother  country.  Later 
came  the  Carmelite,  Benedictine,  and 
Franciscan  friars  and  more  immigrants 
of  all  types,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  an 
easy  fortune  or  of  a  life  less  troubled  by 
religious  and  social  persecution. 

Because  of  the  city’s  political  importance 
and  its  prosperity,  the  richest  churches 
and  convents  in  Brazil,  the  most  spacious 
and  beautiful  city  mansions  and  country 
homes,  and  the  strongest  fortresses  were 
built  in  Bahia.  At  the  time  when  Stuy- 
vesant  was  struggling  with  the  English 
over  the  possession  of  New  York,  Bahia 
(whose  real  but  little-used  name  is  Sal¬ 
vador)  was  already  an  important  city. 
One  need  only  read  ecclesiastical  corres¬ 
pondence  or  the  accounts  of  travelers  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  impression  made  by 
Bahia.  An  emotional  Frenchman  with  a 


tendency  to  exaggerate  said  that  the  Jesuit 
church,  which  is  now  the  cathedral, 
surpassed  the  churches  of  his  native  land; 
others  spoke  of  the  size  of  the  sugar  mills 
that  lined  the  bay;  still  others  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  interior  of  the  houses,  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  and  the  courtesies  shown  to 
visitors. 

In  order  to  decorate  so  many  churches 
and  palatial  houses,  artistically  gifted 
hands  worked  in  silver  and  gold,  which 
were  to  Ije  had  in  quantity,  in  jacaranda,* 
vinhatico,  and  other  hardwoods,  in  free¬ 
stone  from  Portugal,  or  in  local  sandstone. 
Inspired  by  religious  faith,  or  spurred  on 
by  the  desires  of  rich  lovers  of  elegance  and 
luxury,  they  left  sufficient  material  for  a 
number  of  museums  of  regional  art.  And 

*  The  Brazilian  rosewood.  When  finished  jacaranda 
looks  like  a  dark  walnut. 


BRONZE  BELL  OF  THE 
OLD  CHAMBER  OF 
DEPUTIES  (1615) 
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to  the  works  of  art  they  created  there  soon 
were  added  others  imported  from  various 
parts  of  the  slobe,  thanks  to  the  expansion 
of  Portuguese  maritime  trade  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  Bahia  was  a  port  strategically 
located  as  a  place  to  stop  for  water  and 
provisions  on  the  route  to  the  East  Indies. 

Bahian  society  was  a  mestizo  society 
from  the  beginning.  The  oldest  of  its 
families  originated  in  the  romantic  union 
of  a  shipwrecked  Portuguese  sailor  with 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  In  less 
than  a  hundred  years  the  blood  of  African 
slaves  also  became  mi.xed  with  Indian  and 
European  blood. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  second  of  the 
colonial  period,  the  poet  Gregorio  de 


HIGH-B.\CKED  JAC.\R.\ND.\  CH.MR  IN 
DOM  JO.^O  \'  STYLE  (IS  EH  CENTURY) 


EMPIRE  SOF.\  OF  J.\C.\R.\ND.\  .\ND 
C.\NE  (E.XRLY  19TH  CENTURY) 
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V'olUtire  Frasa  photofraph 


THE  SCOURGING 

Study  in  oil  by  Franco  Wlasco  for  a  side  altar  in 
the  Bonfim  Church  (9  in.  by  24  in.;  1818). 

Matos  sketched  in  satirical  verses,  which 
still  hold  true,  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  ruling  class. 

In  the  field  of  art,  esjjecially  of  applied 


arts,  the  principal  result  of  this  contact  of 
cultures  was  the  modification  of  European 
baroque.  Historians  of  Brazilian  art  can 
point  to  numerous  cases  in  which  Indian 
arts  altered  the  conventions  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  builders,  when  the  Indians  did  not 
add  images  or  ornamental  motifs  foreign 
to  the  visual  experience  and  artistic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Portuguese.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  -Africans.  And  the  picture  is 
completed  by  mention  of  the  interchange 
with  the  Orient  and  with  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  especially  through  the 
Jesuits.  There  exist  Bahian  images  with 
rather  Chinese  faces,  painted  decorations 
done  in  Indian  fashion,  and  church  facades 
and  doorways  similar  to  the  Spanish 
American  baroque. 

The  visitor  to  Bahia,  after  seeing  the  old 
section  of  the  city,  a  veritable  architectural 
museum — churches,  convents,  mansions, 
winding  and  narrow  streets  along  which 
walk  the  famous  Bahianas  in  their  pic¬ 
turesque  dress — will  find  in  the  State 
Museum  a  fair  representation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  city’s  past:  furniture,  porcelain, 
paintings,  jewels,  vestments,  glazed  tiles, 
and  images  in  wood,  ivory,  and  terra  cotta, 
as  w’ell  as  objects  of  historical  significance, 
and  a  small  ethnological  collection. 

Although  the  Museum  was  established 
in  1918,  it  did  not  acquire  until  1943  its 
most  valuable  possession:  the  Goes  Cal- 
mon  Collection,  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  country,  which  was  assembled  by 
a  pioneer  in  the  protection  of  Brazil’s 
historical  and  artistic  heritage.  The  gal¬ 
lery  of  paintings  has  been  the  property 
of  the  State  since  the  last  century.  This 
collection  was  made  by  Counsellor  Jona- 
thas  Abbott,  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  founder  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  who  was  born  in  England 
but  settled  in  Bahia.  In  addition  to 
French  and  Italian  paintings,  the  collec¬ 
tion  includes  canvases  by  old  Bahian 
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painters.  Many  valuable  items  were  gifts; 
others  were  recently  purchased.  At  the 
present  time  the  Museum  is  engaged  in 
gathering  a  representative  regional  col¬ 
lection  of  images.  Bahian  religious  sculp¬ 
tures  are  among  the  most  attractive  in 
Brazil,  for  richness,  variety  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  ingenuous  charm.. 

Except  for  a  room  filled  with  porcelain 
and  another  devoted  to  sacred  art,  the 
rooms  of  the  Museum  have  been  arranged 
according  to  artistic  periods.  An  effort 
has  l)een  made  to  avoid  the  crowding  of 
objects,  so  common  in  certain  museums 
and  so  detrimental  to  the  visitor’s  pleasure. 


There  are  exhibits  covering  the  various 
pieriods  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
reign  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  which  ended  in 
1889,  and  in  all  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
items  of  great  distinction,  particularly 
pieces  of  furniture:  tables,  chairs,  stools, 
lieds,  consoles,  oratories,  chests  of  drawers, 
benches,  chests,  highboys,  and  cupboards, 
which  found  their  most  pleasing  expression 
in  the  Dom  Joao  style,  contemporary 
with  Louis  Quinze  and  more  or  less 
influenced  by  it. 

Most  of  the  porcelain  came  from  China. 
It  dates  from  the  reigns  of  K’ang  Hsi, 
Yung  Cheng,  and  Ch’ien  Lung  (1662  to 


OUR  L.XDY  OF  MERCY 

Work  in  painted  wood  by  an 
anonymous  sculptor.  (Twelve 
inches  high;  17th  Century.) 


Fhotoffraph  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith 
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NECKLACE  AND  BRACE¬ 
LETS  FORMERLY  USED 
BY  BAHIAN  NEGRESSES. 
GOLD.  (lOTH  century; 


1795);  the  majority  of  the  pieces  are  of 
the  type  the  Chinese  produced  in  quantity 
for  export.  Old  inventories  show  that 
the  dishes  were  such  as  the  wealthy  and 
noble  u.sed  daily;  for  special  occasions 
they  had  silver  services.  Many  pieces 
are  decorated  with  coats  of  arms  or  Ijcar 
the  initials  of  the  owner  fancifully  inter¬ 
twined.  Some  of  the  ornamental  vases, 
also  Chinese,  still  bear  the  name  of  the 
religious  institution  to  which  they  lie- 
longed.  The  pictures  in  glazed  tiles, 
which  are  Portuguese,  are  known  to  have 
come  from  the  Carmelite  Convent  and 
the  Unhao  house.  Strangely  enough, 
none  of  them  portray  religious  subjects. 
Two  are  concerned  with  personages  from 


Voltaire  Fraga  photograph 

Greek  history,  Lycurgus  and  Socrates; 
others  invite  the  beholder  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
travelling. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  religious  art 
there  are  works  by  masters  of  Bahian 
painting,  the  decorators  of  the  city’s 
churches:  Franco  Vellasco  (1780-1833), 
Jose  Teofilo  de  Jesus  (1758-1847),  and 
J.  Rodrigues  Nunes  (1800-1881).  More 
interesting,  however,  are  the  panels  show¬ 
ing  the  old  torchlight  procession,  anony¬ 
mous  paintings  of  the  17th  century.  In 
the  Church  of  the  Santa  Casa  de  Miseri- 
cordia,  which  presented  the  panels,  there  is 
a  painting  in  tile  showing  how  this  pro¬ 
cession  took  place  in  Lisbon.  In  Bahia 
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it  assumed  a  dramatic  and  carnivalesque  press  of  the  Jacoijina  foundry,  which  is 

aspect.  The  procession  was  descril>ed  by  dated  1726.  This  press  served  the  mining 

the  historian  Silva  Campos  in  a  publication  district  in  the  interior,  documenting  the 

of  the  Museum.  greatness  of  an  economic  period. 

Outstanding  among  the  historical  relics  The  Museum  of  the  State  of  Bahia  is 
is  the  lx;ll  of  the  old  Chamber  of  Deputies,  located  in  the  residential  district  called 

which  was  cast  in  Holland  in  1615.  Con-  Nazare,  one  of  the  old  sections  of  the  city, 

siderably  older  but  much  less  famous  than  From  its  windows  may  be  seen  a  magnif- 

its  Philadelphia  cousin,  this  bell  watched  icent  colonial  panorama.  The  building, 

over  the  life  of  the  city  for  almost  three  the  former  residence  of  the  Calmon 

centuries.  It  was  removed  from  the  tower  family,  is  surrounded  by  flower-filled 

at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  when  the  gardens.  Its  rooms  are  open  to  the  public 

building  was  reconstructed.  While  it  was  daily,  including  Sundays.  Administra- 

hung  aloft,  its  voice  was  always  heard  tively  it  is  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 

when  anything  important  happened:  pi-  tion  and  Health,  which  at  present  is 

rate  attacks,  rebellions  against  Portuguese  directed  by  Professor  Anisio  Teixeira, 

authority,  insurrection  of  slaves,  fires,  ship-  former  adviser  of  Unesco’s  Educational 

wrecks,  elections,  the  inauguration  of  Division. 

governors,  and  the  arrival  of  princes  and  In  the  field  of  cultural  education,  the 
kings;  Bahians  venerate  the  bell.  Another  Museum  began  a  series  of  publications  in 

item  worthy  of  attention  is  the  printing  1941  (seven  have  been  issued),  which  are 


V'oltaire  Fraca  phutocraph 


SIIA  ER  NF.C’.KL.XCE  WORN’  BY  B.\HE\N  NEGRE.SSES  IN  TIME.S  GONE  BY.  (18TH  AND 

lOTH  CENTURIE.S) 
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distributed  free  to  hundreds  of  Brazilians 
and  to  individuals  and  institutions  abroad. 
It  has  organized  tempKjrary  exhibits,  and 
revises  its  piermanent  exhiltit  periodically; 
it  recently  collalxirated  in  holding  an  ex¬ 
position  of  modern  painting.  The  Museum 
plans  to  Ijegin  shortly  a  popular  course  on 
the  history  of  art,  for  which  it  has  already 
acquired  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides 
in  the  United  States. 

For  ser\ices  within  the  Ituilding  and  for 
the  use  of  duly  authorized  researchers  the 
Museum  has  a  specialized  liltrary,  well 
known  for  its  up-to-date  Ixxjks.  It  has 
staff  memljers  who  have  studied  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europie,  with  grants 


from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  (the 
author)  and  from  the  French  Government 
(one  of  the  curators).  .\11  items  are  num- 
l)ered  and  the  majority  are  systematically 
catalogued. 

The  Museum  of  the  State  of  Bahia  real¬ 
izes  that  it  is  still  far  from  meeting  the 
citizens’  need  for  artistic  education,  and 
that  its  collections  fail  short  of  portraying 
adequately  the  richness  of  Bahia’s  past. 
However,  with  the  financial  support  that 
the  Government  is  giving  (the  budget  has 
l)een  tripled),  it  can  hope  that  it  will  soon 
l)ecome  the  kind  of  institution  that  Itefits 
the  Brazilian  city  with  the  greatest  wealth 
of  tradition. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — XIX 

International  Builders 


M.\RY  G.  REYNOLDS 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 
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William  Wheelwright,  an 
Apostle  of  Progress 

This  year  the  people  of  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Argentina  are  celebrating  the  1 50th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  Wheel¬ 
wright,  a  Massachusetts  Yankee  to  w'hom 
they  are  deeply  indebted. 

William  Wheelwright  was  born  in  the 
little  Bay  State  town  of  Newburyport  in 
1789.  He  grew  up  with  the  smell  of  the 
sea  in  his  nostrils  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  in  his  ears,  and,  as  might  lie 
expected,  took  up  the  life  of  a  sailor  at 
an  early  age.  By  the  time  he  was  21  he 
was  in  command  of  his  father's  schooner 
and  everything  pointed  to  a  successful 


maritime  career  for  the  ambitious  lad.  v 

But  fate  had  other  plans  in  store  for  him.  1 

On  his  first  foreign  voyage  his  ship  was  i 

sunk  off  the  coast  of  Argentina.  Penniless  s 

but  too  proud  to  go  home  l)efore  he  had  i 

made  good  his  losses,  he  signed  on  as  1 

supercargo  on  a  vessel  headed  for  Chile.  ^ 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  young  i 

mariner  did  make  good  his  losses,  but  by  I 

the  time  he  had,  his  destiny  had  become  < 

permanently  intertwined  with  that  of  the  1 

southern  Republics.  It  so  happened  that 
W’heelwright  arrived  in  South  America 
just  at  the  period  when  it  w'as  lieing  freed 
from  the  tyranny  that  had  kept  it  tied  to 
the  mother  countries  for  centuries.  The 
new’  republics  found  themselves  free,  but 
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without  roads,  trade,  or  important  industry 
and  with  few  means  of  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world.  Wheel¬ 
wright  turned  out  to  Ije  the  man  of  the 
hour. 

As  a  boy  he  had  watched  the  trial  trip 
of  a  steamer  built  by  Roliert  Fulton  and 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  realize  the  great 
benefits  that  steam  navigation  could  bring 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Once  he  had 
obtained  the  necessary  concessions  from 
the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru,  he 
went  to  London  to  obtain  capital  and  in 
1838  formed  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  In  1840  regular  steamer  serv¬ 
ice  was  established  lietween  Valparaiso, 
Chile's  leading  port,  and  Callao,  the  main 
port  of  Peru,  eight  miles  from  Lima. 
Along  with  the  introduction  of  this  service. 
Wheelwright  started  working  the  coal  mines 
in  the  south  of  Chile  to  get  fuel  for  his 
steamers,  and  introduced  gas  and  water 
works  into  various  ports  along  the  route. 
He  obtained  permission  from  the  British 
Government  for  the  steamers  to  carry  the 
royal  mail,  and  introduced  modern  inter¬ 
national  postal  service  with  its  regularity, 
precision,  and  inviolability. 

But  far-reaching  as  these  innovations 
were,  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
William  Wheelwright  were  in  the  field  of 
railroad  construction.  He  saw  that  his 
steamer  service  was  not  enough.  There 
must  be  railroads  to  bring  out  products 
from  the  interior.  Again  he  w'as  able  to 
win  the  confidence  of  British  investors,  and 
in  1851-2  built  a  railroad — Chile’s  first — 
between  the  new  port  of  Caldera,  which  he 
created,  and  the  town  of  Copiapo, 
located  50  miles  to  the  southwest  in  an 
area  rich  in  silver  and  copper. 

A  few  years  later  Wheelwright  turned  all 
his  efforts  toward  carrying  out  the  great 
dream  of  his  life — a  master  railroad  that 
would  run  across  the  Continent  and  unite 
the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  He  sub- 


VVILLIAM  VVHEELVVRIGHI 


This  year  marks  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  William  Wheelwright,  who  introduced  steam 
navigation  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  .South  .America 
and  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Chile  and 
.Argentina  for  the  railroads  he  built  in  those 
countries. 

mitted  the  idea  to  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  latter  considered  the  project 
too  vast  to  be  realized  at  the  time.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  he  decided  to  go  to  Argentina 
and  begin  from  the  other  end.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  there  was  as  yet  no  trans¬ 
continental  railw'ay  in  the  United  States: 
the  first  was  not  completed  until  1869. 

In  1861  Wheelwright  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Argentine  Government  that 
granted  him  permission  to  build  a  railway 
from  the  Parana  River  port  of  Rosario 
northwestward  across  the  pampas  to 
Cordoba  and  eventually  to  “prolong  the 
railway  towards  the  Andes.”  On  April 
20,  1863,  President  Mitre  of  Argentina 
turned  the  first  sod  for  this  line.  Work 
went  on  for  seven  years,  the  grand  opening 
taking  place  in  1870.  This  line,  which  is 
247  miles  long,  Ijecame  the  nucleus  of  the 
Central  Argentine  Railway  and  was 
Argentina’s  first  important  railroad.  It 
opened  the  way  for  a  new'  era  of  prosperity 
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for  the  people  living  on  the  pampas  along 
its  route  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
ship  out  their  agricultural  products. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  granted  to 
Wheelwright  to  see  his  great  dream  of  a 
transandean  railroad  come  true.  His  ad¬ 
vancing  age  and  the  shortsightedness  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries  stood  in  the 
way. 

C'haracteristically,  however,  when  he 
found  the  w-ay  to  the  west  blocked.  Wheel¬ 
wright  turned  to  another  part  of  his  plan. 
This  was  the  building  of  a  30-mile  railroad 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Ensenada  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  slaughterhouses  of  Buenos 
Aires  were  moved  to  this  new  port,  which 
now  forms  the  waterfront  section  of  the 
city  of  La  Plata.  Wheelwright  was  able 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  project,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  line 
opened  to  traflic  in  December  1872. 

This  was  the  great  pioneer's  last  con¬ 
tribution  to  South  American  progress,  for 
he  died  in  London  the  following  year. 
After  his  death  the  value  of  his  w’ork 
Ijecame  increasingly  apparent  and  grate¬ 
ful  Chileans,  Peruvians,  and  Argentines 
expressed  in  bronze  and  granite  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  man  from  the  North  who 
proved  that  an  industrial  enterpriser  can 
lie  at  the  same  time  a  statesman. 


Photocraph  by  W.  V.  Alford 

A  SECTION  OF  THE  CEN  FR  \L  RAILW.W 
OF  PERU 

Few,  if  any,  railroads  have  been  built  through 
more  rugged  territory  than  this  one.  The  highest 
standard-gauge  railway  in  the  world,  it  climbs 
from  the  p)ort  of  C'allao  over  a  pass  in  the  .Andes, 
reaching  an  altitude  of  15,673  feet. 


Henry  Meiggs  was  a  strange,  unfathom¬ 
able  man,  and  the  story  of  his  life  reads 
like  a  far-fetched  novel.  He  had  grandiose 
ideas  and  the  energy  and  daring  to  throw 
all  his  resources  into  trying  to  carry  them 
out. 

Born  in  Catskill,  New  York,  in  1811, 
Meiggs  left  school  while  still  very  young 
and  went  into  business.  He  reached 
California  with  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849 
and  worked  his  way  up  rapidly  in  the 
business  circles  of  San  Francisco.  How¬ 
ever,  he  took  too  many  risks,  especiallv 
in  the  purchasing  of  real  estate,  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew  he  was  caught  in  a 


nr)’  Meiggs — The  Man  Who 
Wrestled  With  the  Andes 


“-Anytvhere  the  llama  goes,”  Henry  Meiggs 
once  boasted,  “I  can  take  a  train.”  And 
anyone  who  has  ridden  his  famous  Central 
Railway  from  C^allao,  the  port  of  Lima 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  up  through  the 
Andes  to  Oroya  can  testify  that  this  was 
no  empty  boast.  This  is  the  highest 
standard-gauge  railway  in  the  world,  for 
it  reaches  an  altitude  of  three  miles,  more 
than  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
Mt.  \\'hitnev. 
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mesh  of  heaw  debts  and  accused  of  forgery. 
To  get  out  of  the  desperate  situation,  he 
decided  to  flee  the  country  and  try  to 
earn  enough  in  a  new  theater  of  operations 
to  repay  what  he  owed.  One  night  in 
1854  he  and  his  family  set  sail  in  a  packet 
headed  for  Chile. 

When  he  arrived  there  in  March  1855, 
Meiggs  had  to  begin  life  all  over  again. 
Entering  the  field  of  railroad  contracting, 
he  worked  first  on  completing  a  line  from 
Santiago  south  to  the  Maule  River,  and 
then,  in  1821,  signed  a  contract  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  all-important  line  Ijetween 
the  port  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  area.  A  long  succession 
of  engineers  had  spent  nine  years  on  the 
first  half  of  this  road,  but  Meiggs  with  his 
unlimited  energy  and  resourcefulness  com¬ 
pleted  the  last  half  in  two  years.  The  line 
was  opened  in  1863  with  the  dramatic 
ceremonies  for  which  Meiggs  was  to 
become  famous.  It  was  the  efficiency  he 
showed  in  fulfilling  this  contract  that  won 
for  him  a  leading  role  in  the  railway 
drama  of  South  America. 

In  1868  Meiggs  brought  to  a  close  13 
successful  years  in  Chile,  during  which  he 
had  lieen  able  to  repay  some  of  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  creditors,  and  transferred  his  center 
of  activities  to  Peru. 

His  first  project  in  Peru  was  the  railway 
from  the  seaport  of  Mollendo  up  to 
.■\requipa.  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  desert  terrain  through  which 
the  tracks  had  to  run  and  by  an  acute 
labor  shortage  (which  he  solved  by 
importing  thousands  of  workers  from 
Chile),  the  line  was  ready  in  January  1871 
for  the  initial  run,  made  by  the  President 
of  Peru  and  800  invited  guests.  In 
commemoration  of  his  work  on  this  road, 
a  group  of  Meiggs’  friends  presented  him 
with  a  silver  memorial,  which  is  now  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington. 


In  the  nine  years  lietween  his  arrival  in 
Peru  and  his  death  in  1877,  Meiggs  built 
some  700  miles  of  railroads,  but  we  shall 
have  space  to  consider  in  detail  only  his 
masterpiece,  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article — the  Central  Railway. 

After  a  trip  on  this  railroad  Christopher 
Morley  exclaimed:  “Up  the  hill  they  call 
it — one  of  the  most  effective  understate¬ 
ments  I  know.”  He  was  so  impressed  that 
he  called  Meiggs  “one  of  the  world’s 
great  poets”  who  had  “built  a  rhyme 
loftier  than  Lycidas'' 

As  it  was  planned,  this  line  was  to 
extend  1 38  miles  from  Callao  on  the 
coast  through  Lima,  the  capital,  and  over 
a  pass  at  15,673  feet  to  Oroya,  slightly 
lower.  It  would  thus  open  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  coastal  cities  and  the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  MEIGGS 


This  is  the  memorial  presented  to  Meiggs  by  a 
group  of  his  friends  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Mollendo-.'Xrequipa  railway.  It  stands  3)2  feet 
high  and  contains  nearly  800  ounces  of  silver. 
The  figure  at  the  top  represents  the  Genius  of 
Peru. 
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mining  and  agricultural  regions  of  the 
Andean  highlands.  Under  Meiggs  the 
grade  was  prepared  for  practically  the 
entire  distance  and  tracks  were  laid  as  far 
as  Chicla,  within  ten  miles  of  the  pass. 

The  distance  was  multiplied  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  terrain,  for  few,  if  any, 
railroads  have  been  built  through  more 
rugged  country.  The  canyons  through 
which  it  passes  are  so  steep  in  some  places 
that  platforms  for  the  surveyors  had  to 
lie  cut  right  out  of  the  solid-rock  walls. 
In  all,  61  bridges  and  65  tunnels  had  to  be 
built.  Lack  of  room  for  curves  made 
necessary  21  V’s  or  simple  switchbacks  and 
fiv'e  zig-zags,  or  compound  switchbacks, 
so  that  during  much  of  the  run  the  pas¬ 
senger  scarcely  knows  whether  he  is  going 
forward  or  backward. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  of  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  construction  of  this 
line  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  builder. 
According  to  one  of  these,  a  young  engineer 
working  a  particularly  difficult  section 
complained  to  Meiggs,  “We  can’t  run  a 
railroad  along  there  in  that  sliding  shale !” 
Don  Enrique  (as  he  was  called  by  his 
Latin  American  friends)  answered  “Can’t, 
eh?  W’ell,  young  man,  that’s  just  where 
she’s  got  to  go,  and  if  you  can’t  find  room 
for  her  on  the  ground,  we’ll  hang  her  from 
balloons.” 

To  appreciate  fully  what  Meiggs  and 
his  men  achieved,  one  must  realize  that 
the  entire  region  was  barren  and  treeless, 
and  all  provisions,  iron,  coal,  timljer,  tools, 
grain,  and  fodder  had  to  lie  brought  over 
the  mountain  trails  on  mules  or  llamas. 
And  what  was  worse,  many  of  these  sup¬ 
plies  had  to  lie  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

Accidents  and  disease  killed  many  of  the 
workers.  As  on  the  Arequipa-Mollendo 
road,  large  numliers  of  Chilean  workers 
were  used,  and,  in  addition,  Meiggs  im¬ 
ported  thousands  of  Chinese.  However, 


at  the  higher  altitudes  Peruvian  Indians 
were  employed  almost  exclusively. 

^Vork  on  this  and  all  the  other  unfinkhed  j 
projects  Meiggs  had  on  hand  were  para-  ? 
lyzed  in  August  1875  by  his  own  and  the  ^ 
Government’s  financial  difficulties. 

During  the  remaining  two  years  of  hb 
life  Meiggs  worked  feverishly  to  save  him¬ 
self  from  bankruptcy  and  was  barely  able  | 
to  do  so.  He  never  got  his  projects  going  » 
again.  Broken  in  body  and  spirit,  he  died  ~- 
in  Lima  on  Septemljer  30,  1877.  p 

No  public  monument  has  been  erected  i 
to  honor  Henry  Meiggs,  but  he  needs  none  ^ 
besides  the  great  railroads  he  built.  What-  | 
ever  may  have  been  his  misdoings,  there  b  ^ 
no  denying  that  he  possessed  a  measure  of 
greatness  and  that  he  left  his  mark  on  I 
South  America.  I 

Minor  Cooper  Keith — Another  t 
Railroad  Pioneer  I 

The  saga  of  Henry  Meiggs’  achievements  ^ 
in  Chile  and  Peru  has  a  worthy  sequel  in  t 
the  story  of  those  of  his  nephew.  Minor 
Coofjer  Keith,  in  Central  America.  | 

In  1871  Henry  Meiggs  signed  a  contract  t 
with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  pro-  | 

*  H 

viding  for  the  construction  of  that  country’s  ' 
first  steam  railway,  which  was  to  link 
Limon  on  the  Caribbean  coast  with  the  I 
highland  towns  of  Cartago,  San  Jose  (the  | 
capital),  Heredia,  and  Alajuela,  a  total  of  ’ 
117  miles.  Unable  to  go  to  Costa  Rica  i 
himself,  he  sent  his  nephew  Henry  Meiggs 
Keith,  who  had  worked  with  him  in  j 
Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  project.  I 
Young  Henry  lost  no  time  in  persuading  j 
his  23-year-old  brother  Minor  to  come  to  ' 
Costa  Rica  and  work  with  him. 

Operations  were  liegun  early  in  1872, 
with  Henry  concentrating  on  the  highland 
end  where  the  climate  was  agreeable  at 
4,000-5,000  feet  and  poor  Minor  starting  ’ 
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from  the  steaming  Limon  end.  The  first 
locomotive  as  well  as  cars  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  were  brought  the  50  miles  from 
Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific  to  Alajuela 
on  the  highland  plateau,  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  by  trains  of  oxcarts.  Henry’s 
end  of  the  line  reached  San  Jose  in  De¬ 
cember  1872,  and  Cartago,  26  miles  from 
.\lajuela,  in  November  1893,  and  its 
arrival  at  each  point  was  observed  with 
much  feasting,  dancing,  and  music. 

In  order  to  push  the  other  end  through, 
Minor  and  his  men  had  to  drain  swamps, 
clear  dense  jungle,  and  wage  an  eternal 
battle  against  snakes,  alligators,  mosquitos, 
and  sandflies.  The  rain  fell  incessantly, 
the  heat  w'as  stifling,  and,  worst  of  all, 
malaria,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases 
broke  out  among  the  workers.  Hundreds 
of  these  men,  who  had  been  gathered  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  died  liefore 
the  Job  was  done.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this. 
Minor  Keith  got  his  line  as  far  as  Matina, 
about  20  miles  from  Limon,  as  soon  as  the 
first  train  from  the  Pacific  end  reached 
Cartago. 

Unfortunately,  Costa  Rica's  funds  ran 
out  in  late  1873  and  work  had  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  Matters  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  by  1875  and  in  that 
year  John  Myers  and  Andrew  Douglas 
were  entrusted  with  taking  the  railroad 
from  Matina  to  the  Reventazon  River. 
In  1879  Minor  C.  Keith,  then  31  years  of 
age,  returned  from  his  temporary  retire¬ 
ment  and  undertook  to  build  the  section 
from  the  Reventazon  to  the  Sucio.  In 
the  meantime  both  Henry  Meiggs  and 
Henry  Meiggs  Keith  had  died,  so  he  was 
entirely  on  his  own.  In  spite  of  the  labor 
shortage  caused  by  the  construction  of 
other  public  works  in  Costa  Rica  and  by 
the  French  attempt  to  build  a  Panama 
Canal,  he  managed  to  gather  together 
1,000  workers  of  a.ssorted  nationalities. 

Again  the  men  died  by  the  hundreds  but 
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MINOR  COOPER  KEI  PH 

The  saga  of  Henry  Meiggs’  achievements  in  Chile 
and  Peru  has  a  worthy  sequel  in  the  story  of  those 
of  his  nephew,  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  in  Central 
-America. 

the  work  went  on.  Keith  also  had  a  con¬ 
tract  to  build  a  highway  from  Sucio  to  San 
Jose,  and  by  mid-1882  both  this  road  and 
the  railroad  from  Limon  to  Sucio  were 
ready  to  go  into  service.  Keith  was  by 
that  time  a  man  of  no  small  renown. 

Not  content  with  merely  building  the 
railroad,  Keith  looked  ahead  to  its  future 
need  for  freight,  and  while  it  was  lieing 
constructed  he  was  active  in  encouraging 
the  growing  of  liananas  along  its  route. 
Eventually,  he  opened  a  steamship  com¬ 
pany  of  his  own  and  carried  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  bananas  on  a  large 
scale.  Later  he  helped  form  the  L'nited 
Fruit  Company  and  Ix;came  its  vice- 
president. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
Limon-Sucio  section  of  the  railroad,  Keith 
began  a  three-year  period  of  working  under 
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contract  with  the  Government  to  scale 
down  the  old  foreie;n  debt,  float  new 
l)onds,  and  form  a  British  railroad  com¬ 
pany  to  back  the  laying  of  the  50  miles  of 
track  needed  to  complete  the  Limon- 
Cartago  section  of  the  line.  Once  this 
company  was  formed,  Keith  obtained  the 
construction  contract  and  the  work  was 
taken  up  again  in  August  1886. 

Four  years  later  the  Lim6n-Alajuela  rail¬ 
road,  which  had  cost  so  greatly  in  “blood, 
sweat,  and  tears”  since  it  was  started  18 
years  l)efore,  was  finally  finished.  At  the 
celebration  festivities  Keith  was  given  un¬ 
limited  praise  and  called  a  “modern 
Hercules”  for  whom  life  was  synonymous 
with  struggle  and  achievement. 

Costa  Rica  was  not  the  only  Central 
.American  country  to  benefit  from  the 
abilities  of  Minor  Keith.  In  1904  he  and 
a  partner  named  William  \'an  Horne 
undertook  to  complete  the  Guatemala 
Northern  Railroad,  which  was  to  run  the 
200  miles  from  Puerto  Barrios,  the  chief 
port  on  the  Caribl)ean,  to  Guatemala  City, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  4,900  feet  alxjve 
sea  level.  This  railroad  had  lieen  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  go\ernment  and  of  the 
long  series  of  contractors  who  had  l)een 
involved  in  its  construction  since  work  on 
it  was  started  twentv-one  vears  Ijefore. 


All  eyes  were  turned  on  Keith  and  his 
partner.  Could  they  succeed  when  so 
many  others  had  failed?  Could  they  push 
the  ill-fated  line  through  when  so  many 
cards  were  stacked  against  them? 

Owing  to  Guatemala’s  current  financial 
status,  it  was  hard  to  raise  capital,  and  the 
partners  were  forced  to  cut  deeply  into 
their  own  reser\es.  Then  there  was  the 
lalxjr  shortage,  which  they  had  to  get 
around  by  importing  workers  from  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  By 
1906  they  had  hundreds  of  men  on  the 
job — reconstructing  the  old  sections,  build¬ 
ing  bridges,  and  laying  the  50  miles  of  new 
track.  This  new  section  had  to  be  built 
over  mountain  barriers,  and  many  tunnels 
had  to  Ije  cut  through  solid  rock. 

In  January  1908  the  sceptics  got  their 
answer  when  the  road  was  opened  for 
service.  President  Estrada  Cabrera  drove 
the  last  spike  and,  with  his  cal)inet  and  the 
diplomatic  corps,  travelled  on  the  first 
passenger  train  to  Puerto  Barrios. 

Keith  dreamed  of  eventually  linking 
his  railroads  in  a  great  trunk  line  that 
would  connect  the  Central  American  Re¬ 
publics  with  both  North  and  South 
America,  but  when  he  died  in  1929  his 
dream  was  still  unfilled. 


Spanish  Pages 

El  Lenguaje  de  los  Animales 


Un  arriero  iba  un  dia  con  su  recua  de 
burros  por  un  camino,  cuando  oyo  un 
silbido  que  salia  de  la  selva  cercana;  no 
sabiendo  lo  que  aquello  pudiera  ser,  pene- 
tro  en  la  espesura,  con  cuidado,  siguiendo 
el  ruido  para  descubrir  la  causa.  Muy 
pronto  vio  que  la  yerba  y  las  hojas  se 
habian  prendido  en  fuego  y  en  medio  de 
un  circulo  de  llamas  distinguio  a  una 
serpiente  silbando.  El  hombre  se  paro  a 
ver  lo  que  haria  la  serpiente,  pues  todo  era 
fuego  en  su  derredor  y  las  llamaradas  se  le 
iban  acercando. 

En  cuanto  el  reptil  diviso  al  arriero  le 
grito: 

— i  Buen  arriero,  amigo  mio !  i  Librame 
de  este  fuego ! 

El  arriero  alargo  su  garrote  por  encima 
de  la  llama;  la  serpiente  se  enrosc6  en  el 
palo  y  subio  hasta  la  mano  del  hombre  y 
de  la  mano  se  deslizo  hasta  el  cuello  y  se 
enrosc6  en  la  garganta.  El  arriero  tuvo 
miedo  y  dijo  a  la  serpiente: 

— i  Pero,  c6mo  es  posible!  iTe  he  sal- 
vado  la  vida,  y  ahora  quieres  ahogarme! 

El  animal  respondio: 

— Nada  temas;  pero  llevame  a  casa 
de  mi  madre,  que  es  la  reina  de  las 
scrpientes.  .  .  . 

Cuando  mi  madre  te  ofrezca  todo  lo 
que  puedas  desear,  plata,  oro,  joyas,  todo 
lo  mas  precioso  de  la  tierra,  no  aceptes 
nada  de  eso,  y  pide  unicamente  que  te 
haga  comprender  el  lenguaje  de  los  ani¬ 
males. 

Hablando  asi  llegaron  al  interior  de  la 
caverna,  y  la  reina  de  las  serpientes 
pregunto  a  su  hija  con  mucha  ansiedad: 

— Pero,  hija  mia,  cen  donde  has  estado? 

La  serpiente  conto  como  la  rodearon  las 

De  Onza,  Tigre  y  Leon,  Caracas,  abril  de  1946. 


llamas  y  el  arriero  le  salvo  la  vida.  La 
reina  se  volvio  entonces  al  hombre  y  le 
dijo: 

— cQue  quieres  por  lo  que  has  hecho.^ 

— Ensehame  el  lenguaje  de  los  ani¬ 
males — respondid  el  arriero, — pues  quiero 
conversar,  como  tu,  con  toda  la  tierra. 
Si  deseas  pagarme  haz  lo  que  te  pido; 
si  no,  me  marchare;  no  quiero  ninguna 
otra  cosa. 

Y  se  dispuso  a  salir.  Entonces  la  reina  le 
detuvo  diciendole: 

— Vamos,  ven  aqui  y  cumplire  tu 
voluntad  puesto  que  no  puedo  pagarte  de 
otro  modo.  Abre  la  boca. 

El  arriero  abrio  la  boca  y  la  reina  de  las 
serpientes  soplo  dentro  de  ella.  Luego 
dijo  al  hombre: 

— Ya  sabes  el  lenguaje  de  los  animales; 
ahora,  si  quieres  conservar  tu  vida, 
guardate  de  descubrir  este  secreto,  porque 
moriras  a  la  primera  palabra  que  pro- 
nuncies. 

El  arriero  se  volvio  y  cuando  cruzaba 
por  el  bosque  oyo  lo  que  decian  los  pajaros 
y  la  yerba  y  todo  lo  que  estaba  sobre  la 
tierra.  Llego  junto  a  sus  burros  y  viendo 
que  no  faltaba  ninguno  y  que  todos 
estaban  echados,  descansando,  se  tendio 
en  el  suelo  a  dormir  un  rato.  Apenas  se 
habia  tendido,  vinieron  dos  zamuros  a 
posarse  en  un  arbol  y  en  su  lenguaje 
dijeron  lo  siguiente: 

— jSi  ese  arriero  supiera  que  en  el  sitio 
en  que  esta  echado  su  burro  campanero, 
hay  debajo  de  la  tierra  una  cueva  llena 
de  oro  y  plata! 

Asi  que  el  arriero  escuch6  esto,  corrio  a 
cavar  en  el  lugar  que  los  zamuros  indi- 
caron,  y  encontrando  el  tesoro,  carg6  con 
61  sus  burros  y  se  lo  llevo. 
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Siendo  ahora  el  arriero  hombre  rico,  se 
edifice  una  casa,  y  se  caso,  viviendo  alegre 
y  contento  con  su  esposa.  Compro  tierras 
y  haciendas,  y  llego  a  tener  en  abundancia 
vacas,  caballos  y  grandes  siembras. 

Un  dia,  justamente  la  vispera  de  Navi- 
dad,  dijo  a  su  espKJsa: 

— Prepara  comida  en  abundancia,  bebi- 
das  y  todo  lo  demas  que  haga  falta,  pues 
manana  vamos  a  la  granja  y  llevaremos 
todo  eso  a  los  trabajadores  para  que  sc 
diviertan. 

La  mujer  lo  dispuso  todo;  y  al  dia  si- 
guiente,  cuando  estuvieron  en  la  granja, 
el  amo  dijo  a  los  trabajadores: 

— Amigos  mios,  coman,  beban  y  divier- 
tanse,  que  yo,  por  hoy,  cuidar6  de  la  ha¬ 
cienda.  .  .  . 

Prepararonse  para  volver  a  casa  y 
marido  y  mujer  se  pusieron  en  camino, 
el  montado  en  un  brioso  caballo  y  ella  en 
una  hermosa  yegua. 

Andando  sucedio  que  el  marido  tomo 
la  delantera  y  la  mujer  se  quedo  rezagada. 
El  caballo  se  volvio  y  dijo  a  la  yegua: 

— i Vamos!  iApura  el  paso!  iQue  te 
quedas  atras! 

La  yegua  respxmdio: 

— Tu  puedes  andar  ligero  porque  llevas 
al  amo  que  es  un  hombre  delgado;  pero 
yo,  que  tengo  que  llevar  a  esta  vieja  gorda 
y  ademas  cargada  de  collates,  brazaletes 
y  trapos,  tengo  que  andar  despacio  para 
no  reventarme. 

El  hombre  se  echo  a  reir,  la  mujer  lo 
noto,  y  haciendo  apretar  el  paso  a  la 
yegua,  se  acerco  a  su  esposo  y  le  pregunto 
por  qu6  se  habia  reido. 

— Por  nada,  mujer;  una  tonteria  que  me 
paso  por  la  cabeza. 

La  mujer  no  quedo  satisfecha  con  la 
contestacion,  y  volvio  a  preguntar;  pero 
cuanto  mas  preguntaba,  mas  se  negaba 
61,  y  mas  volvia  ella  a  insistir.  Por  fin  el 
marido  exclamd: 


— Ten  entendido  que  si  revelara  lo  que 
me  ha  hecho  reir,  quedaria  muerto  en  el 
acto. 

Pero  ni  esto  fue  suficiente  para  contentar 
a  la  mujer,  que  siguio  atormentando  al 
pobre  hombre. 

Llegaron  a  casa.  Al  apearse  del  ca¬ 
ballo,  el  marido  mando  que  le  hicieran  un 
ataud,  y  una  vez  que  se  lo  trajeron,  se 
metio  dentro  de  la  caja  y  dijo  a  su  mujer: 

— Ahora,  si  aun  lo  deseas,  te  dire  lo  que 
me  hizo  reir;  pero  ten  en  cuenta  que  a  la 
primera  palabra  dejare  de  vivir. 

Echaba  el  infeliz  la  ultima  mirada  en 
su  derredor,  cuando  el  fiel  perro  viejo, 
que  habian  hecho  llevar  a  la  casa,  se 
acerco  a  el  y  se  puso  a  mirarlo  con  los  ojos 
llenos  de  lagrimas.  El  pobre  hombre,  al 
ver  esto,  dijo  a  su  mujer: 

— Da  un  pedazo  de  pan  al  perro. 

La  mujer  arroja  un  mendrugo  al  perro, 
que  ni  siquiera  lo  mira;  y  entre  tanto  el 
gallo  de  la  casa  acude  a  toda  prisa  y  pico- 
tea  el  mendrugo. 

— i  Gallo  sin  sentimientos! — le  dice  el 
perro.  — i  Tienes  alma  de  ponerte  a  comer 
cuando  ves  que  va  a  morir  el  amo ! 

Y  el  gallo  resfionde: 

— Bien  merecido  lo  tiene,  ya  que  es  tonto. 
Yo  gobierno  cien  gallinas  y  todas  me 
obedecen.  Si  alguna  de  ellas  necesitara 
enmienda,  la  corregiria  a  fuerza  de  pico- 
tazos;  y  el  amo,  que  solo  tiene  que  gobemar 
a  su  mujer,  i  no  tiene  valor  para  repren- 
derla ! 

Cuando  el  marido  escucho  esto,  salto 
fuera  de  la  caja  de  madera,  y  cogiendo  un 
bast6n,  llamo  al  cuarto  a  su  esposa. 

— Ven  aqui  y  te  dir6  lo  que  tienes  tantos 
deseos  de  saber. 

Y  viendo  la  mujer  la  forma  amenaza- 
dora  en  que  el  hombre  empunaba  el 
baston,  guardo  prudente  silencio  y  nunca 
mas  volvio  a  preguntar  a  su  esposo  por 
que  se  habia  reido. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Argentina 

At  the  opening  of  the  1948  session  of  the 
Argentine  Congress  on  May  1,  President 
Juan  D.  Peron  delivered  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage,  in  which  he  reviewed  at  length  the 
achievements  of  the  past  year  and  outlined 
the  tasks  to  be  accomplished  in  the  new 
legislative  term.  A  brief  summary  follows. 

Amendments 

After  discussing  various  matters  of  in¬ 
ternal  politics,  the  President  took  up  the 
question  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  that  are  being  popularly 
discussed.  He  agreed  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  should  be  modernized,  but  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  an  amendment  per¬ 
mitting  a  President  to  succeed  himself 
without  an  intervening  term,  which  is  now- 
required. 

Social  questions 

General  Peron  devoted  considerable  time 
to  a  discussion  of  his  Government’s  social 
policy.  He  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
making  workers  content  by  raising  their 
standard  of  living  and,  in  general,  by 
giving  them  better  treatment  than  they 
could  obtain  under  a  capitalist  or  a  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  His  system  of  government, 
the  President  explained,  while  encouraging 
private  enterprise,  does  not  impose  ex¬ 
orbitant  taxes.  It  does,  however,  insist 
on  the  payment  of  high  wages — a  policy 
which,  the  President  feels,  has  served  to 
stimulate  production  and  give  an  incentive 
to  work.  Said  the  President:  “The  social 
justice  which  rules  in  Argentina  today  has 
amply  proved  that  the  workirtg  masses  are 


not  interested  in  systems  of  Marxist 
economy  when  their  desires  are  met  by 
means  of  methods  which  more  perfectly 
harmonize  with  the  human  desire  for  the 
right  of  individual  freedom,  private  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  continuity  of  personal 
possessions.’’ 

The  President  then  referred  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  Workers,  set  forth  in  his  proc¬ 
lamation  of  February  24,  1947.  (See 
Bulletin,  August  1947,  p.  463.)  The 
Argentine  citizen,  he  declared,  not  only 
has  a  right  to  work,  as  stipulated  by  the 
Constitution,  but  also  has  the  right  to  per¬ 
form  this  work  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  enough  pay  for  his  material  needs  and 
those  of  his  family.  But  the  guarantees 
which  the  State  has  granted  to  its  citizens 
also  imply  certain  obligations.  The  right 
to  work,  for  example,  implies  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  produce;  the  right  to  good  working 
conditions  obliges  the  worker  to  respect 
the  collective  interests  of  the  group;  the 
right  to  perform  one’s  duties  in  healthful 
surroundings  denotes  an  obligation  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fundamental  principles  of  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  and  sanitation;  and  the  right 
to  social  security  implies  an  obligation  of 
provident  living  on  the  part  of  the  w-orker. 

With  further  reference  to  lalxjr. 
President  Peron  stated  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  has  always  defended  the  workers’ 
right  to  strike,  provided  that  such  strikes 
do  not  run  counter  to  public  interests. 
The  large  number  of  collective  bargaining 
contracts  negotiated  last  year  (283  as  com¬ 
pared  to  four  in  1 943)  reflect  an  active  and 
prosperous  industry,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
organized  labor. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Government’s 
labor  program  involves  the  technical  train- 
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ing  of  factory  workers— a  program  which 
owes  its  success  largely  to  the  National 
Commission  of  Apprenticeship  and  V’oca- 
tional  Orientation.  The  President  pointed 
out  that  as  compared  to  former  years  when 
there  were  no  training  schools  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  country  can  now  boast  of  the 
following:  5  factory  schools  run  by  the 
Government,  5  private  factory  schools,  27 
apprenticeship  courses,  20  training  courses 
for  men  and  2  for  women  in  which  the 
hours  are  divided  between  school  and 
w’ork,  and  16  vocational  courses  for  w'omen. 
All  these  have  been  established  since 
1946. 

The  social  welfare  of  Argentina’s  labor¬ 
ing  classes  has  also  l)een  promoted  by  the 
pension  funds  which  have  been  created  to 
protect  the  aged  and  physically  disabled. 
“The  well-l)eing  of  those  w'ho  are  able  to 
lead  an  active  working  life  is  not  enough,” 
said  the  President.  “It  is  necessary  that 
those  who,  through  old  age  or  physical 
disability,  have  lost  their  power  to  work, 
should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  community 
or  on  their  families,  but  that  they  should 
possess  their  own  economic  resources.” 

As  a  result  of  the  widening  scope  of  the 
pension  system,  contributions  to  the  several 
funds  increased  from  approximately 
$53,250,000  '  in  1943  to  more  than 
$298,000,000  in  1947. 

In  speaking  of  social  improvements 
achieved  last  year.  General  Peron  referred 
to  the  increase  in  immigration,  because,  he 
said,  “I  have  always  believed  that  the 
task  of  improving  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  the  economically  weak 
classes  was  intimately  connected  with  an 
increase  in  wealth,  and  that  this  in  turn 
depended  largely  on  an  increased  popula¬ 
tion.”  A  total  of  39,114  immigrants 
entered  Argentina  during  1947,  and  a 
recent  treaty  concluded  with  Italy  is  calcu- 

*  All  monetary  figures  used  are  roughly  computed  at 
the  rate  oj  Jour  pesos  to  the  dollar. 


lated  to  bring  in  about  100,000  more 
Italians  this  year.  (See  Bulletin,  May 
1948,  pp.  287-288.) 

Induslrial  expansion  and  economic  policv 

The  President  stated  that  there  is  still 
a  laljor  shortage  in  Argentina,  despite 
hea\y  immigration  and  the  fact  that  per¬ 
sons  not  formerly  employed  (especially 
women)  have  now  obtained  jobs.  As 
proof  of  this  he  cited  figures  of  the  National 
Employment  Registry  which  show  that 
in  1947  there  were  only  50,467  applicants 
to  fill  54,476  employment  vacancies.  This 
critical  scarcity  of  workers  is  explained  by 
the  considerable  increase  in  Argentina's 
industrial  activity.  The  numljer  of  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  industry.  President  Peron 
pointed  out,  has  increased  from  452,307 
in  1935  to  1,151,309  in  1947.  The  latter 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  115,000 
over  that  of  1946.  Together  with  the 
growth  of  industrial  employment  there 
has  also  been  a  rise  in  wages.  Total 
wages  paid  in  1947  are  estimated  at  $875 
million,  as  compared  to  $500  million  the 
previous  year.  The  wage  index  for  1947 
was  271.9,  taking  1943  as  a  base. 

In  considering  the  possible  argument 
that  the  rise  in  living  costs  might  offset 
the  benefits  of  higher  wages,  the  President 
stated  that  real  wages  have  gone  up,  for 
whereas  the  cost  of  living  increased  from 
1939  to  1947  by  78.5  jjercent,  the  average 
w'age  rose  over  the  same  period  by  102.3 
percent. 

The  universally  high  cost  of  living. 
President  Peron  explained,  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  consumer  goods  in  relation  to 
purchasing  power.  The  Government  has 
endeavored  to  halt  the  inflationary  trend 
by  instituting  price  control  laws  and  by 
fighting  speculation  with  severe  penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  Government’s  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  the  President  reiterated 
what  he  has  said  many  times  Ijefore:  that 
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it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  active  and  scien¬ 
tific  exploitation  of  the  country’s  natural 
resources,  so  that  Argentina  may  ulti¬ 
mately  evolve  from  a  pastoral  farming 
nation  into  a  great  industrial  power.  The 
President  went  on  to  say  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  welcomes  the  participation  of  private 
capital  in  industry,  and  that  such  capital 
is  given  every  opportunity  to  prosper, 
provided  that  it  is  productive  and  places 
humane  ideals  before  the  purely  mate¬ 
rialistic  profit  motive. 

Agrarian  policy 

The  fundamental  principle  emphasized 
here  is  that  the  small  farmer  must  be 
settled  on  the  land  he  works — that  he 
must  own  it  and  stay  on  it.  By  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  rural  worker, 
by  insuring  him  wages  and  shelter  “com¬ 
patible  with  human  dignity,”  mass  migra¬ 
tions  to  the  large  cities  and  consequent 
problems  of  unemployment  have  been 
avoided.  It  was  suggested  that  the  way 
to  keep  the  farmer  on  his  land  and  insure 
a  more  even  distribution  of  population  is 
to  encourage  the  diversification  of  crops 
and  the  decentralization  of  industry, 
thereby  enabling  the  rural  areas  to  meet 
their  own  agricultural  and  industrial 
needs.  The  President  mentioned  among 
the  measures  taken  to  benefit  the  farmer 
credits  for  buying  seeds,  subsidies,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  government  land,  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  technical  agencies  to  help  him. 

International  relations  and  foreign  trade 

In  regard  to  international  relations,  the 
President  mentioned  the  part  that  Argen¬ 
tina  had  played  in  the  conferences  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Habana,  and  Bogota — con¬ 
tinuing  its  traditional  policy  of  cooperating 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  continent 
and  of  the  world  in  maintaining  peace  and 
security.  He  also  referred  to  the  aid  which 
Argentina  had  rendered  to  the  needy 


countries  of  Europe  with  $96  million-ship¬ 
ments  of  foodstuffs  and  stated  that  his 
government  had  upheld  the  nation’s  rights 
and  opinions  concerning  the  Argentine 
Malvinas  and  Antarctic  zone. 

Speaking  of  foreign  commerce.  President 
Peron  said  that  Argentina  cannot  be  self- 
sufficient.  “It  is  essential  to  intensify  our 
foreign  trade,  taking  care  to  protect  our 
products  abroad  and  to  follow  a  sound 
policy  in  the  matter  of  imports  of  goods 
which  are  essential  to  our  economy.”  Ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  trade  treaties 
Argentina  has  signed  with  a  number  of 
countries;  these  have  opened  up  new 
markets  and  expanded  old  ones. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  owing  to 
improved  transportation  and  navigation 
facilities,  Argentine  shipments  abroad 
have  been  increased  to  the  extent  that,  in 
December  1947  alone,  1,236,000  tons  of 
products  were  exported.  New  trucks  have 
been  purchased,  dock  areas  and  ports 
have  been  modernized,  and  channels 
have  Ijeen  dredged  to  facilitate  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  ships.  The  Argentine  merchant 
ffeet,  furthermore,  has  been  so  expanded 
that  it  now  has  a  total  cargo  capacity  of 
1,500,000  tons,  as  compared  to  a  former 
200,000  tons. 

Argentina  now  processes  some  of  its 
products  before  exporting  them,  thus  add¬ 
ing  to  their  value.  This  has  Ijeen  true 
especially  of  oilseeds,  which  formerly 
brought  $70,000,000  as  raw  material  and 
now  bring  $250,000,000  as  oil.  Argentine 
cotton  is  now  entirely  consumed  at  home. 

New  legislation  to  be  considered  by  Congress 

Of  the  27  laws  constituting  the  Five- 
year  Plan,  ten  have  been  passed  and 
promulgated.  Among  these  the  President 
mentioned  the  national  foreign  service  law, 
the  university  law,  the  creation  of  a  State 
Lawyers’  Corps,  the  law  granting  woman 
suffrage,  and  laws  relating  to  public 
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health  and  the  financing  of  the  Plan 
itself. 

The  President  said  that  revision  of 
labor  legislation  since  1943  should  be 
given  prominence  by  Congress  so  as  to 
consolidate  the  rights  won  by  workers 
and  stabilize  relations  between  capital  and 
lalxjr,  without  implying,  however,  that  a 
static  condition  has  been  reached. 

The  President  referred  especially  to  a 
low-cost  housing  bill  sent  to  Congress  last 
year  and  urged  its  passage  to  complement 
a  law  offering  loans  from  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank  for  adding  additional 
stories  or  lateral  extensions  to  existing 
buildings.  Applications  already  made 
under  this  law  total  $13,000,000,  repre¬ 
senting  1,634  new  apartments  with  some 
4,000  rooms. 

Other  laws  which  have  not  yet  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  considers  of  outstanding  importance 
are  those  having  to  do  with  social  security 
(the  latter  to  cover  risks  not  included  in  the 
pension  funds);  the  law  for  the  municipal 
organization  of  the  Federal  Capital;  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  non-commissioned 
officers;  the  organization  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  technical  education  to 
create  a  body  of  properly  trained  craftsmen; 
and  a  law  providing  for  the  extension  of 
labor  courts,  to  insure  the  working  masses 
of  a  uniform  recognition  of  their  legal  rights. 

The  President  also  called  upon  Congress 
to  exert  all  possible  effort  to  hasten  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Salto  Grande  hydro¬ 
electric  project  on  the  Uruguay  River. 
(See  Bulletin,  May-June  1947,  p.  341.) 

Other  points  from  the  address 

General  Peron  discussed  a  number  of 
other  matters  in  his  address,  among  them 
the  value  of  public  works  completed  under 
the  Five-year  Plan  up  to  April  10,  1948. 
The  total  is  $  1 28,200,000.  Of  this  amount, 
the  largest  expenditures  were  $62,500,000 


for  highways,  the  new  Ezeiza  airport 
outside  Buenos  .Aires,  national  parks, 
waterworks,  navigation  and  ports,  build¬ 
ings,  and  state  railw'ays;  $24,500,000  for 
the  Ministry  of  War;  and  $21,500,000  for 
the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

Other  achievements  of  the  past  year  to 
which  the  President  referred  were  the 
Government’s  purchase  of  the  British 
railroads  at  150  million  pounds  (See 
Bulletin,  May  1948,  pp.  272-78),  and 
the  Fourth  National  Census,  conducted 
in  May  1947. 

Brazilian  communications 

On  March  20  of  this  year  a  unique  convoy 
of  tractors,  road  scrapers,  steam  shovels, 
and  other  types  of  road  building  equipment 
left  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  headed  for 
a  town  called  Uruassu  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  of  Goiaz,  where  the  existing  road 
ends.  When  the  convoy  reached  that 
point  additional  laborers  were  hired,  sup¬ 
plies  taken  on,  and  work  started  on  a 
1,200-mile  highway  that  will  run  north¬ 
ward  to  Belem,  capital  of  the  State  of  Para 
and  gateway  to  the  Amazon.  This  road, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  longest  ever 
undertaken  as  a  single  operation  by  any 
country,  will  complete  the  long-desired 
direct  inland  route  between  the  extreme 
north  and  the  extreme  south  of  Brazil,  and 
will  make  it  possible  for  vast  areas  to  begin 
shipping  their  products  to  urban  centers. 
In  addition  to  the  road,  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  between  Belem  and  the  south  are 
being  pushed  forward,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  the  work  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  far  as  Bahia. 

Uruguay  to  purchase  British-owned 
railroads 

On  March  2,  1948,  representatives  of  the 
British  and  Uruguayan  Governments  met 
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at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Montevideo  to  sign  an  agreement  for  the 
transfer  of  the  British-owned  railroad 
properties  in  Uruguay. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pact,  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Government  will  buy  the  British 
railroads  outright,  at  a  total  price  of 
7,150,000  pounds  sterling,  or  about  $28, 
814,500.  The  text  of  the  British  Treasury 
Information  Section  release  on  the  subject 
further  states  that  when  this  purchase- 
sale  agreement  has  been  ratified  by  the 
stockholders  and  the  purchase  operation 
has  been  concluded,  the  British  Companies 
will  transfer  their  properties  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay  and  their  exploitation 
in  Uruguay  as  from  July  1,  1947,  shall 
be  for  the  account  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government. 

Bolivia  acts  to  develop  national 
industry 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  need  to  supple¬ 
ment  domestic  production  with  imports, 
the  Bolivian  Government  issued  this  year 
an  extensive  decree  providing  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  national 
industry. 

Among  the  most  important  measures 
adopted  to  help  Bolivian  manufacturers 
are:  lifting  of  import  duties  on  necessary’ 
raw  materials  and  machinery;  reduction  of 
internal  taxes;  extension  of  credit  on  a 
liberal  basis;  granting  of  preferential  rates 
on  railway  transportation;  and  institution 
of  adequate  protective  tariffs  to  prevent 
competition  with  national  industry. 

The  decree  stipulates  that,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  industries  must  obtain  their  raw 
materials  within  the  country,  at  prices  no 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  world 
market.  Foreign  exchange  and  permis¬ 
sion  to  import  raw  materials  will  be  granted 
by  the  Government  only  when  domestic 
supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  industrial 


needs.  Furthermore,  it  is  forbidden  to 
reexport  imported  materials,  and  raw 
materials  produced  in  Bolivia  may  be  ex¬ 
ported  only  after  local  needs  have  been 
filled. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  order,  a 
second  decree  has  been  issued,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial 
Development  Board  to  aid  in  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  Bolivian  industry. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  will  be  to  devise 
means  of  stimulating  local  industry,  super¬ 
vise  and  direct  its  operations,  and  give 
technical  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
handling  of  industrial  problems. 

Manufacturing  in  Bolivia  has  not  been 
highly  developed  because  of  insufficient 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  inadequate 
transportation  facilities,  and  a  scarcity  of 
fuel.  Thus  the  country  has  had  to  rely  on 
its  mining  industry  as  its  chief  source  of 
income.  Within  the  last  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  industrial  production  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  to  the  extent  that  Bolivia  is  now 
able  to  supply  about  50  percent  of  its 
requirements  in  consumer  goods.  Princi¬ 
pal  industries  are  those  producing  woolen 
and  cotton  textiles,  wearing  apparel, 
cement,  electricity,  canned  foodstuffs, 
soap,  glassware,  beer  and  other  bottled 
drinks,  cigarettes,  and  cosmetics. 

Government  Petroleum  Company 
established  in  Peru 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  recently 
placed  the  public  exploitation  of  petroleum 
in  that  country  in  the  hands  of  a  new 
autonomous  agency  called  the  Empresa 
Petrolera  Fiscal,  or  Government  Petroleum 
Company.  This  Company,  in  addition  to 
taking  over  the  administration  of  all 
Government-owned  petroleum  deposits, 
will  carry  on  studies  and  exploration  work 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  authorized 
to  join  with  private  capitalists  in  organiz- 
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OIL  TANKS  AT  TALARA,  PERU 


ing  mixed  companies  for  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  Government-owned 
sources  of  pietroleum.  It  is  also  empowered 
to  make  contracts  with  national  and  for¬ 
eign  technicians  and  specialized  companies 
for  assistance  and  technical  advice  to  the 
Government  in  connection  with  its  petro¬ 
leum  opierations. 

The  Company  was  established  for  75 
years.  The  authorized  capital  of  the 
Company  will  be  200,000,000  gold  soles. 
The  Ixiard  of  directors  is  to  consist  of  seven 
memlx;rs:  the  Minister  of  Development 
and  PuIjHc  Works,  who  will  act  as  chair¬ 
man;  a  vice-chairman  appointed  by  the 
President;  two  memliers  of  recognized 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  petroleum 
industry,  nominated  by  the  Minister  of 
Development;  two  memliers  of  recognized 
knowledge  and  experience  in  economic  and 
financial  matters,  nominated  by  the  Minis¬ 


ter  of  Finance;  and  one  memljer  repre¬ 
senting  the  Armed  Forces,  who  will  lie 
appointed  by  the  President.  All  members 
of  the  Directorate  must  be  Peruvian  by 
birth. 

Argentine  Government  unifies 
telephone  system 

Under  a  decree  of  March  18,  1948,  the 
Argentine  Government  has  abolished  the 
Empresa  Mixta  Telejonica  Argentina,  the 
mixed  capital  company  formed  out  of  the 
old  United  River  Plate  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  purchased  from  the  I.  T. 
and  T.  in  1946. 

The  shares  lielonging  to  private  investors 
are  lieing  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
and  the  entire  organization  has  lx;en  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Argentine  Posts 
and  Telecommunications  Administration, 
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to  be  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  that 
department.  In  e.xplaining  the  reason  for 
this  move,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
stated  that  private  capital  had  never  shown 
particular  interest  in  the  financial  support 
of  Emta  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not 
fitting  that  it  should  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
operation  of  so  important  a  public  service. 

In  addition  to  liquidating  Emta,  the 
Government  is  also  taking  steps  to  acquire 
all  private  telephone  companies  now 
operating  in  Argentina.  It  is  believed 
that  the  centralization  of  these  companies 
under  Government  authority  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  system  by 
making  possible  uniform  pay  rates  and  by 
facilitating  long-distance  calls  to  remote 
areas. 

Mexico’s  single  tax  on  business 
incomes 

A  new  tax  law  designed  to  simplify  matters 
for  the  businessman  went  into  operation 
this  year  in  Mexico.  Altolishing  with  one 
stroke  the  stamp  taxes,  sales  tax,  luxury 
taxes,  and  the  old  sliding  scale  of  taxes,  the 
1948-model  system  establishes  a  single  tax 
on  all  commercial  and  industrial  income, 
collected  directly  from  the  business  house. 

Taxpayers  in  the  Federal  District  and  in 
the  territories  pay  a  maximum  of  3.3  per¬ 
cent  on  gross  income,  and  in  the  states 
imposing  local  taxes  the  rate  is  1 .8  percent. 
As  a  state  alxtlishes  its  own  taxes  and 
accepts  the  new  law,  taxpayers  there  will 
pay  the  full  3.3  percent  to  the  federal 
government  and  the  differential  -  1.5  per¬ 
cent — will  lie  returned  to  the  state. 

Under  the  new  system,  a  statement  of 
income  submitted  monthly  to  the  Treasury 
by  the  businessman  replaces  the  former 
practice  of  regular  examination  of  company 
Ixxjks  by  government  inspectors.  Only  in 
cases  of  suspiected  fraud  will  a  Treasury 
agent  study  a  firm’s  accounts.  This  pro¬ 


cedure  is  expected  to  lower  administrative 
expenses,  cut  red  tape,  promote  more 
friendly  relations  between  business  and 
government,  and  by  its  very  simplicity 
reduce  opportunity  for  tax  evasion. 

The  new  rates  in  some  instances  are 
higher  than  the  sum  of  the  old  taxes; 
therefore,  in  order  to  hold  down  prices  of 
essential  consumer  goods,  the  government 
exempts  sellers  of  food,  charcoal,  soap,  and 
similar  items  from  payment  of  the  tax. 
Street  and  market  vendors  and  certain 
classes  of  restaurants  are  also  exempt. 
Other  adjustments  have  been  made  where 
the  system  was  proved  inequitable  in  the 
course  of  putting  it  into  operation. 

Alianza  Cultural  Uruguay- 
Estados  Unidos 

Cultural  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay  is  Iteing  actively  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Alianza  Cultural  Uruguay- 
Estados  Unidos,  an  institution  founded  nine 
years  ago  in  Montevideo  by  Dr.  Blanco 
Acevedo,  prominent  Uruguayan  surgeon 
and  physician. 

The  Alianza  is  a  private  organization, 
completely  independent  of  any  foreign 
subsidy,  and  is  supported  on  a  non-profit 
basis  by  the  contributions  of  its  members. 

With  the  teaching  of  English  as  one  of 
its  principal  specialities,  the  Alianza  con¬ 
ducts  55  classes  in  this  subject,  as  well  as 
17  additional  ones  in  shorthand,  typing, 
and  secretarial  training.  These  classes 
are  taught  by  25  professors,  both  Uru¬ 
guayan  and  American,  and  l)oast  an 
enrollment  of  1,000  students.  The  Alianza 
has  also  organized  English  courses  in  two 
private  clubs  on  the  outskirts  of  Monte- 
\ideo,  thus  giving  suburban  residents  an 
opportunity  to  Ijenefit  from  its  work. 

Besides  its  teaching  curriculum,  the 
Alianza  sponsors  an  interesting  cultural 
program,  which  is  planned  and  supervised 
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by  a  numlier  of  special  committees.  One 
of  these  committees  organizes  sports  events, 
a  second  plans  group  excursions  to  points 
of  interest,  and  two  others  are  in  charge 
of  musical  and  theatrical  activities.  The 
drama  committee  has  given  a  successful 
performance  of  Thornton  Wilder’s  Happy 
Journey  (now  playing  on  Broadway)  and 
will  present  other  American  plays  in  the 
future.  Under  the  direction  of  the  music 
committee,  a  symphony  orchestra  is  in 
the  organizational  stage.  This  orchestra 
will  be  composed  of  trained  musicians 
and  will  specialize  in  playing  music  of 
the  American  Republics. 

During  1947,  the  Alianza  Cultural  offered 
107  different  programs  of  a  cultural  and 
social  nature,  designed  to  stimulate  friendly 
feeling  and  intellectual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Uruguay  and  the  United  States. 
Judging  from  the  enthusiastic  support  the 
institution  has  received,  it  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  its  purpose. 

Adult  education  campaign 
in  Brazil 

The  gigantic  task  of  organizing  10,000 
classes  throughout  the  country  and  of 
preparing,  printing  and  distributing  some 
80  tons  of  teaching  materials  has  been 
accomplished  w'ell  within  the  budget  and 
time  allotted  when  Brazil’s  Campaign  for 
Adult  Education  was  undertaken  in  1947. 
Professor  Bergstrom  Lourengo  Filho, 
Director  General  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  a  long  report 
on  the  first  year  of  activity  of  the  Ministry’s 
Adult  Education  Service,  which  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  campaign. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  report  deal 
with  the  work  of  the  four  departments 
of  the  Service — Planning  and  Policy, 
Public  Relations,  Administration,  and 
Methods  and  Materials  and  the  fifth 


itemizes  the  year’s  expenditures.  Numer¬ 
ous  charts  and  graphs  show  the  progress 
of  the  Campaign,  although  an  actual 
evaluation,  says  Dr.  Lourengo  Filho,  b 
not  possible  until  data  from  cooperating 
agencies  of  states,  territories,  and  the 
Federal  District  can  lie  compiled. 

Theoretical  planning  was  transformed 
into  practical  policy-making  and  admin¬ 
istration  by  consultation  with  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  who  met 
w  ith  officials  of  the  Service  in  a  preliminary 
conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  press 
and  radio  served  to  center  public  interest, 
and  public  support  of  the  Campaign  seems 
guaranteed  by  the  assistance  already 
given  by  hundreds  of  religious,  social, 
fraternal,  professional,  and  commercial 
organizations  and  private  individuals  who 
have  contributed  generously — not  only 
financially,  but  also  in  materials  and 
services — to  launching  the  campaign. 

Materials  produced  this  first  year  by  the 
Department  of  Methods  and  Materials  in¬ 
clude  a  First  Reading  Guide  and  manuals 
of  health,  nutrition,  and  child  care.  The 
latter  two  were  joint  projects  with  the  Nu¬ 
trition  Institute  of  the  University  of  Brazil 
and  the  National  Children’s  Bureau.  In 
all  some  1,700,000  copies  of  the  four  texts 
were  printed  and  distributed. 

Expenses  for  the  first  year  included 
$1,200,000  in  aid  to  state,  territorial  and 
Federal  District  programs  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion;  for  production,  printing  and  shipping 
materials,  $68,000;  and  for  general  admin¬ 
istration,  $35,638.  Thanks  to  generous 
rail  and  air  reljates  on  shipping  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  to  efficiency  in  planning  and 
management  by  Dr.  Louren^o  Filho  and 
his  fellow-workers,  the  total  expienses  were 
alxiut  40  percent  less  than  the  first  year’s 
budget.  This  balance  will  permit  ex¬ 
pansion  and  intensification  of  the  program 
during  the  current  year. 
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Some  Mexican  educational 
activities 

The  encouraging  results  of  the  literacy 
campaign  (by  December  1947,  three 
years  after  the  campaign  was  liegun, 
almost  2,000,000  adults  had  learned  to 
read  and  write)  have  spurred  Mexico  on 
to  even  greater  efforts.  In  accordance 
with  a  decree  published  in  April,  the 
activities  of  the  campaign  have  been  taken 
over  by  a  new  Imreau  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Education,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  “carried  out  by  teachers  devoted 
especially  to  the  service  of  literacy  under 
an  adequate  technical  administration.” 
There  are  still  some  millions  of  adult 
illiterates  in  Mexico,  many  of  whom  speak 
Indian  languages.  The  decree  also  holds 
that  “it  is  necessary  to  amplify  the  subject 
matter  of  the  said  campaign,  complement¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing 
with  other  skills  which  contribute  to  a  basic 
education,  particularly  in  rural  areas.” 

People  of  all  ages,  incomes,  and  occupa¬ 
tions  are  joining  in  the  country’s  drive  to 
build  schools.  Faced  with  a  shortage  of 
buildings  that  keeps  numerous  children  out 
of  school,  and  with  an  equal  shortage  of 
money  to  build  them,  the  Department  of 
Pulilic  Education  has  issued  low-priced 
bonds,  ranging  in  price  from  10  cents  to 
$200,  to  finance  additional  construction. 
They  are  on  sale  at  banks,  theater  tx)x- 
offices,  and  places  of  business,  and  are 
being  bought  eagerly  by  the  public. 
Labor  unions,  employers’  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  groups 
have  pledged  support  of  the  campaign. 

Inter- American  health  and 
sanitation  agreements 

Regional  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ferences. — Representatives  of  five 
nations — Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bo¬ 


livia,  and  Uruguay — convened  at  the 
Regional  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Montevideo  from  March 
8  to  March  13,  1948.  The  conference  was 
one  of  several  which  have  taken  place 
among  the  various  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  frontier  problems  of  health  and 
sanitation. 

At  this  particular  meeting,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  pledging  each  of  the 
above  nations  to  adopt  permanent  preven¬ 
tive  measures  to  control  the  outbreak  of 
disease  on  its  frontiers.  Among  the 
diseases  specifically  referred  to  in  this  con¬ 
nection  w'ere  malaria,  smallpox,  yellow 
fever,  plague,  trachoma,  venereal  diseases, 
tuljerculosis,  rabies,  and  leprosy.  Recip¬ 
rocal  assistance  and  advice  on  disease  con¬ 
trol  and  sanitation  are  to  l)e  given  through 
the  exchange  of  technical  personnel  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Code,  any  outbreak  of  communi¬ 
cable  illness  is  to  be  reported  to  the  proper 
authorities  immediately. 

The  signatory  countries  further  agree  to 
take  joint  action  to  popularize  the  cause  of 
health  and  sanitation  and  to  promote  the 
study  of  these  problems  through  the 
establishment  of  medical  societies  along 
the  frontiers.  Information  is  to  lie  ex¬ 
changed  at  periodic  intervals  at  least  once 
a  year  on  the  progress  each  nation  is 
making  in  its  campaign  against  disease. 

Cooperative  measures  will  also  lie  taken 
to  assure  the  purity  of  drinking  water  pro¬ 
vided  on  international  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  railroads,  airlines,  and  ships, 
since  this  is  a  fundamental  problem  in  the 
maintenance  of  health. 

From  March  16  to  March  20,  a  second 
regional  sanitary  conference  was  held  in 
Salta,  Argentina,  lietween  representatives 
of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  The 
agreement  signed  as  a  result  of  this  con¬ 
ference  was  similar  to  the  one  concluded  in 
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Montevideo  with  reference  to  the  control 
of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  plague,  typhus,  tulierculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  venereal  diseases. 

The  signatory  countries  may  negotiate 
reciprocal  agreements  with  one  another 
for  the  exchange  and  loan  of  technical 
personnel  to  assist  in  the  study  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  sanitation  problems.  These  agree¬ 
ments  may  lie  arranged  directly  lx;twecn 
sanitation  authorities  of  the  interested 
countries,  or  through  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau.  Among  the  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  to  lie  taken  against  the  out¬ 
break  of  disease  are;  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion  of  migratory  workers;  the  purification 
of  drinking  water;  the  disinfection  of  inter¬ 
national  transportation  vehicles,  particu¬ 
larly  of  airplanes;  and  the  compulsory 
health  certification  of  all  airline  and  rail¬ 
road  crews. 

Under  the  agreement,  provision  is  made 
for  the  regular  exchange  of  information  l>e- 
tween  the  three  countries  on  health  prob¬ 
lems  of  common  interest. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau  Meets. — As  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  the  constitution  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  organization  held  its 
fourth  meeting  in  VV^ashington,  D.  C.,  lie- 
tween  May  3  and  May  13,  1948. 

Six  of  the  seven  countries  which  make  up 
the  Executive  Committee  were  represented 
at  the  conference,  namely,  Brazil,  the 
United  States,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Venezuela.  Cuba,  the  seventh 
country,  was  unable  to  send  a  delegate. 
Also  present  were  representatives  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau:  Dr.  Fred 
L.  .Soper,  Director;  Dr.  John  R.  Murdock. 
Assistant  Director;  and  Dr.  Miguel  E. 
Bustamante,  Secretary,  as  well  as  a  num- 
Ijer  of  consultants  and  interested  observers. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  several  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted.  One  of  the  matters 


agreed  upon  was  an  adequate  budget,  to 
lie  apportioned  under  a  fixed  quota  system 
as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau.  It  was  also  decided  that, 
{lending  the  negotiation  of  a  formal  pact 
between  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary 
Bureau  and  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations,  the  directors 
of  these  two  agencies  may  enter  into  ad¬ 
ministrative  agreements  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  assure  a  coordinated  program 
of  activity  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  Director  of  the  .Sanitary  Bureau  is 
further  authorized  to  convoke  the  Second 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Brucellosis 
(undulant  fever)  during  1948,  and  to  initi¬ 
ate  studies  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan 
American  Committee  on  Public  Health, 
which  will  serv’e  as  a  technical  advisory 
Ixxdy  to  all  the  .American  Republics. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters, 
the  Executive  Committee  also  discussed 
the  agenda  of  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Directing  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau, 
to  lie  held  in  Mexico  City  lietweenOctolier 
4  and  16,  1948,  and  the  annual  report  to 
lie  submitted  to  the  memlier  Governments. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  fanuary-fune  ig^S 

The  various  offices  and  divisions  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  prepare  monographs, 
booklets,  and  leaflets  on  many  subjects  in 
the  field  of  Pan  American  affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  issued  monthly  in 
Spanish,  English,  and  Portuguese,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  publications  appeared  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1948: 

I'ht  results  of  Bogota,  three  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Llcras,  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States;  Dr.  William  Manger, 
Assistant  Secretary  General;  and  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Fenwick,  Director,  Department  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  and  Organization,  Pan  American 
Union.  Mimeographed. 
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Department  of  International  Law  and  Or¬ 
ganization  (all  publications  mimeographed): 

The  Sinth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

Manuel  S.  Canyes.  Also  in  Spanish. 

CB-2-P.  RelatSrio  da  Comissao  do  Conselho  Diretor 
sobre  (5rgaos  Especializados  Interamericanos.  Span¬ 
ish  (CB-2)  and  English  (CB-2-E)  listed  pre¬ 
viously.  Not  available  for  distribution. 

CB-3-E.  Project  of  Inter-American  Charter  of  Social 
Guarantees,  formulated  by  the  Inter-American  Juridi¬ 
cal  Committee  for  consideration  at  the  .\inth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States.  Spanish 
(CB-3)  and  Portuguese  (CB-3-P)  listed  pre¬ 
viously.  Not  available  for  distribution. 

CB-4-E.  Opinion  of  the  Inter-.imerican  Juridical 
Committee  on  the  Project  submitted  by  the  Delegation 
of  Guatemala  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  U'ar  and  Peace,  .Mexico,  1945,  regarding 
Defense  and  Preservation  of  Democracy  in  America 
against  the  Possible  Establishment  of  Anti-Democratic 
Regimes  in  the  Continent.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-4) 
and  Portuguese  (CB-4-P). 

CB-5-E.  Inter-.American  Commercial  .Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission,  1938-1947.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-5). 
CB-6-E.  Project  of  Inter-.American  Peace  System,  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  Inter-.American  Juridical  Committee  for 
consideration  by  the  .\inth  International  Conference  of 
.American  States.  Also  in  Portuguese  (CB-6-P). 
Spanish  (CB-6)  listed  previously.  Not  available 
for  distribution. 

CB-7-E.  Project  of  Declaration  of  the  International 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  formulated  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Juridical  Committee.  Also  in  Spanish 
(CB-7)  and  Portuguese  (CB-7-P). 

CB-8-E.  Report  on  Observers  at  Inter-.American 
Conferences.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-8). 

CB-9-E.  Report  on  the  American  Educational  Charter 
for  Peace.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-9)  and  Portu¬ 
guese  (CB-9-P). 

CB-IO-E.  Project  of  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- 
.American  System.  Ako  in  Spanish  (CB-10)  and 
Portuguese  (CB-IO-P). 

CB-ll-E.  Report  on  the  Provisions  of  the  Project  of 
Inter-American  Peace  System  relative  to  Obligatory 
.Arbitration.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-11). 

CB-12-E.  Project  of  Organic  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Commission  of  Women.  Also  in  Spanish 
{CB-12). 

CB-13.  Informe  sobre  el  Ferrocarril  Panamericano  y  el 
Ferrocarril  Central  Panamericano. 

CB-14-E.  Project  of  Basic  .Agreement  of  Inter- 
.American  Economic  Cooperation,  prepared  by  the 
Inter-.American  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Also 
in  Spanish  (CB-14). 


CB-15-E.  Selected  Economic  Data  on  the  American 
Republics.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-15). 

CB-16-E.  Report  on  the  Plan  of  Financing  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  Specialized  Organizations. 
Also  in  Spanish  (CB-16). 

CB-17-E.  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  1938-1948.  Also  in  Spanish  (CB-17) 
and  Portuguese  (CB-17-P). 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  .American  States,  Pre¬ 
liminary  English  text  distributed  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Ckinference  on  April  30,  1948. 
Bogoti,  Colombia.  Also  in  Spanish. 

American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settlement  (Pact  of  Bogota). 
Ako  in  Spankh. 

Final  Act  of  the  Xinth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  Bogota,  1948.  Ako  in  Spanish. 
Economic  .Agreement  of  Bogota,  Xinth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  Bogota,  1948.  Ako 
in  Spanish. 

Inter-American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Political 
Rights  to  Women.  Ako  in  Spankh. 

Inter-.American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Civil 
Rights  to  Women.  Also  in  Spanish. 

Treaties  and  Conventions  signed  at  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States,  Buenos 
Aires,  July  12-August  30,  1910.  Law  and 

Treaty  Series  No.  22.  Ako  in  Spankh  (No.  13), 
Portuguese  (No.  10),  and  French  (No.  4). 

Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs: 

Status  of  Fiber  Plant  Industry  in  Latin  America.  .’Mso 
in  .Spanish.  Mimeographed. 

Eats  and  Oils  in  Latin  .America.  Mimeographed. 
Material  de  Informacion  sobre  Cacao,  Parte  III, 
Mimeographed. 

Plantas  Medicinales  de  Regiones  Tropicales  y  Sub- 
tropicales. 

La  Poblacion  de  Venezuela y  sus  Recursos  Xatiirales,  por 
William  Vogt,  Jefc  de  la  Seccion  de  Conserva- 
ci6n,  Oficina  de  Cooperacidn  .-Vgricola.  Pre¬ 
viously  published  in  English. 

.Annual  Report  of  the  Inter-.American  Institute  of 
cultural  Sciences. 

Commercial  Pan  .America: 

No.  178.  Xational  Economy  of  Costa  Rica. 

No.  179.  Xational  Economy  of  Uruguay,  Part  I. 
No.  180.  Xational  Economy  of  Venezuela. 
Panamerica  Comercial: 

Economta  Xacional  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del 
Uruguay,  Parte  I  (Julio-.\gosto  1947). 

No.  184.  Economta  Xacional  de  Chile,  Parte  III. 
Selected  Economic  Data  on  the  Latin  .American  Republics, 
indices  del  Costo  de  la  Vida  Obrera  en  America. 
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Cooperativas  dt  Credito  (Estatutos  conformc  a  la 
Ley  Federal  de  Cooperativas  de  Cr6dito  de 
los  Estados  Unidos).  Revised  edition. 

Cooperativas  No.  5  (periodical). 

La  Educacion  Cooperativa  en  Suecia. 

La  Oficina  de  Injormacion  Obrera  y  Social  y  el 
Cooperalivismo. 

Noticias  No.  27  (periodical). 

Special  Bulletin  on  Housing  and  Planning.  Decem¬ 
ber  1948. 

Boletin  Especial  (Programa  de  la  Uni6n  Pan- 
americana  sobre  Vivienda  y  Urbanismo). 
March  1948. 

Comercio  Inter americano,  a  monthly  trade  news 
letter.  Mimeographed.  SO. 10,  12  for  $1.00. 

Pif it  Co/omAia,  Travel  Scries.  24  pages.  $0.15. 

Directory  oj  Hotels  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  30  pages. 

Requirements  for  the  Entry  of  United  States  Tourists 
into  the  Latin  American  Republics.  Mimeographed. 
20  pages. 

A  Selected  Bibliography  on  the  Tourist  Trade.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  15  pages. 

Department  of  Cultural  Affairs: 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  list  of 
the  books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union.  Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Contemporary  Artists  of  Latin  America: 

Emilio  Pettoruti.  By  Leonardo  Estarico.  $0.50. 

Panorama,  a  record  of  intcr-.\merican  cultural 
events.  No.  30.  Mimeographed.  $0.10. 

Opportunities  for  Summer  Study  in  Latin  America, 
1948.  (Also  supplement.)  Mimeographed. 

Answers  to  Questions  Generally  Asked  by  Persons  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Studying  in  Latin  America.  Mimeographed. 

Latin  American  Studies.  A  list  of  persons  conduct¬ 
ing  courses  dealing  with  Latin  America  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  $0.15. 

Recently  Published  Textbooks  and  Supplementary 
Material  for  the  Study  of  Latin  America  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Revised. 
Mimeographed. 

A  Selected  List  of  References  on  Inter-American  Rela¬ 
tions.  Mimeographed. 

El  Continente  de  la  Esperanza.^  A  unit  of  work  for 
primary  schools.  Mimeographed. 

Organizacion  y  Programa  de  una  Asociacion  de  Padres 
y  Maestros.^  Mimeographed. 

•  Distributed  only  in  Latin  America. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Easy  driving  from  Laredo  to  within  100 
miles  of  the  Guatemalan  border  is  promised 
for  the  winter  by  Mexico's  Department  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works.  If 
all  goes  well,  the  Mexican  section  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  paved  tis  far  as  Chiapa  de  Corzo  by 
the  end  of  1948.  All-weather  roads  now 
cover  most  of  the  distance  between  this 
point  and  Trinitaria.  Dirt  roads  covering 
the  50  miles  to  El  Ocotal,  on  the  frontier, 
will  be  opened  this  year  also. 

•  Further  steps  to  improve  traffic  in 
Brazil's  capital  city  were  taken  in  April 
1948.  A  contract  wzis  signed  and  work 
will  start  within  a  few  weeks  on  a  tunnel 
connecting  the  Catumbi  and  Larangeiras 
sections  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thus  permitting 
traffic  to  move  between  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  city  without  passing 
through  the  principal  business  district. 

•  A  3,445-ton  vessel  recently  purchased  by 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  a  United 
States  shipping  firm  will  soon  be  carrying 
266  passengers  and  1,000  tons  of  refrige¬ 
rated  cargo  on  runs  between  East  Coast 
ports  and  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Before  the 
war,  the  Dominican  government  operated 
two  smaller  cargo  ships,  both  of  which 
were  later  sunk  by  submarines. 

•  For  a  number  of  years  projects  have  been 
under  way  to  make  dry  ice  in  Brazil  but 
actual  production  has  been  held  up  so  far. 
A  new  factory  located  near  Rio  de  Janeiro 
will  make  dry  ice  available  as  soon  as  con¬ 
struction  is  completed. 

•  Handicrafts  of  Haiti  are  the  specialty  of 
a  new  shop  recently  opened  in  New  York. 
Jewelry,  mahogany  objects,  hand-loomed 
textiles,  and  paintings  are  among  the 
products  featured. 

•  The  report  of  an  expedition  that  in 
March  explored  the  Revillagigedo  Islands, 
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off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  Mexican  government  to  set 
about  investigation  of  these  and  other 
island  possessions.  Of  volcanic  origin,  the 
Revillagigedo  archipelago  is  rocky  and 
probably  not  suitable  for  agriculture  of 
any  importance,  but  the  largest  island, 
Socorro,  was  found  to  hold  possibilities  for 
sheep  raising.  However,  its  greatest  nat¬ 
ural  resource  is  an  abundance  of  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  marine  life — especially 
tuna,  crab,  and  shark — which  Mexico  has 
never  exploited  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  A  plan  approved  by  President 
Aleman  calls  for  an  extensive  study  of  the 
islands  and  establishment  of  a  colony  on 
Socorro. 

•  The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  reports  that 
Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano  recently  opened  a 
technical  school  for  aviation  mechanics 
and  radio  operators  in  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia.  To  gain  admission  to  the  new 
school,  students  must  be  Bolivian,  at 
least  16  years  of  age,  and  willing  to  work 
for  Lab,  if  the  company  needs  them,  as 
mechanics  or  radio  operators  for  three 
years  after  completing  the  three-year 
course  and  receiving  their  certificates. 

•  In  an  effort  to  combat  malaria,  Brazil 
recently  used  helicopters  to  spray  DDT 
over  mosquito-infested  forests  in  the  state 
of  Santa  Catarina. 

•  An  interesting  article  on  The  Golden 
Chapel  of  Recife  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  appeared 
in  the  April  1948  issue  of  the  magazine 
Brazil  (New  York).  Dr.  Smith’s  detailed 
account  of  the  history  and  artistic  treas¬ 
ures  of  this  masterpiece  of  Brazil’s  colonial 
craftsmen  is  very  much  enhanced  by  his 
excellent  photographs  of  the  paintings  and 
scupltured  decorations  of  the  chapel’s 
lieautiful  interior. 

•  .^rts  and  crafts  led  the  way  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  neighbors  in  Mexico  for 


last  year’s  third-grade  class  at  a  Baltimore 
public  school.  With  crayons,  water  paint, 
and  shellac,  the  students  turned  unbleached 
muslin  into  sarapes,  coffee  tins  into  Mexi¬ 
can  bowls,  paper  plates  into  gay  dishes, 
all  decorated  in  a  south-of-the-border 
spirit.  Their  class  work  was  also  oriented 
toward  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the 
country  of  Mexico.  Samples  of  their 
handicraft  have  been  presented  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  will  form  part  of  a 
traveling  exhibit. 

•  One  of  the  United  States  institutions  now 
holding  a  Hispanic-American  workshop  is 
Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  Califor¬ 
nia.  A  Casa  Espanola  is  in  operation  for 
women  students,  and  Spanish  films,  plays, 
music,  and  lectures  are  being  presented  to 
the  student  body.  Several  well-known 
Latin  American  scholars  are  participating. 
Of  special  interest  is  a  series  of  four  lectures 
on  the  Bogota  Conference.  The  session 
closes  August  28. 

•  To  help  combat  a  rise  in  the  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  against  which  the  President, 
in  his  annual  message  (see  Bulletin, 
July  1948,  p.  408),  prescribed  strong 
measures,  Guatemala  recently  completed  a 
500-bed  sanatorium  that  boasts  the  latest 
and  most  complete  facilities  for  treatment. 
The  modernistic  white  building,  located  on 
a  national  finca  and  spreading  over  a  large 
tract  to  permit  free  entry  of  sun  and  air  to 
all  rooms,  was  formally  opened  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  on  April  17. 

•  Projects  for  low-cost  housing  have  been 
multiplying  in  Mexico  City  recently  (sec 
Bulletin,  February  1948,  p.  116).  The 
Urban  Loans  and  Public  Works  Bank  has 
set  aside  about  $51,475,000  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  individual  homes  and  apartment 
houses  in  1948.  Half  of  this  sum  will  be 
spent  on  site  improvements- — street  paving, 
sewerage,  and  installation  of  electricity  and 
water  service.  Another  project  is  sponsored 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Several 
hundred  of  these  houses  are  already 
occupied,  and  the  Bureau  is  now  construct¬ 
ing  a  S4, 000, 000  development,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  that  will  contain 
1,800  apartments,  renting  at  a  maximum 
of  $16.50  monthly,  and  will  house  also 
shops,  schools,  and  clinics. 

•  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross  was  conferred  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  on  William  Douglas 
Pawley,  until  recently  United  States 
ambassador  in  Brazil. 

Professor  Ronald  Hilton  of  Stanford 
University  has  lieen  made  a  knight 
commander  of  the  same  order.  Professor 
Hilton  is  the  director  of  the  Hispanic 
American  Program  at  Stanford  and  has 
lieen  active  in  the  teaching  of  Portuguese 
and  in  research  in  the  Brazilian  field.  He 
in  the  editor  of  Who's  Who  in  Latin  America, 
a  series  of  volumes  published  by  the  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press  in  cooperation  with 
the  publishers  of  Who's  Who  in  America. 
The  Brazilian  volume  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  series  is  soon  to  l)e  published. 

•  The  Cuban  Office  of  Cultural  Relations 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  issues  a  bi¬ 
monthly  bulletin,  Injormaciones  Culturales, 
designed  especially  for  distribution  to  cul¬ 
tural  institutions  in  Cuba  and  other 
countries.  The  editor,  Sara  de  Prado, 
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points  with  due  pride  to  the  year’s  index 
of  articles  on  Cuban  art,  literature,  theater, 
schools  and  international  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities.  Feature  sections  include  Con¬ 
tests  and  Prizes,  Bibliographical  Notes,! 
and  Cultural  Activities.  w 

•In  Habana  a  psychological  and  vocation-* 
al  testing  service  has  recently  lx:en  estab-^ 
lished  by  the  V’edado  (public)  Institute  of] 
Secondary  Education.  Pointing  out  that) 
the  modern  school  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
merely  imparting  factual  knowledge  to  its 
young  people,  the  principal  states  that  the 
new  Bureau  is  equipped  and  staffed  by 
trained  faculty  members  to  give  intelli¬ 
gence  and  vocational  aptitude  tests  to  all 
students,  and  mental  and  psychological 
tests  to  children  with  special  problems, 
and  to  supply  psychological  and  vocational 
guidance. 

•  New  silver  and  copper  coins  and  paper  j 
money  have  replaced  the  old  currency  inj 
Guatemala.  The  new  designs  and  denomi¬ 
nations — one,  five,  ten,  twenty,  one  hun-| 
dred,  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  j 
quetzales  (the  monetary  unit)  and  fifty  j 
centavos,  for  paper  money;  and  one-halfi| 
one,  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cen-i 
tavos  for  coins — were  authorized  under  a 
law  which  went  into  effect  on  Decern  l)er| 
23, 1947,  and  which  halted  issue  of  the  old- 
style  money  after  six  months.  I 
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